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Original Letter of Mr. Emlyn’s to Mr. Manning, with Mr. Manning's 


Notes. 


Yarmouth, 

Stir, Nov. 7, 1825. 

YOME manuscripts were a few 
kJ weeks since committed to my 
care which belonged to the late Mr. 
Manning, of Ormesby, (see p. 497,) 
amongst which I found a letter di- 
rected to his ancestor, the Rev. Mr. 
William Manning, of Peasenhall, who 
was one of the Ejected Ministers. 
a. Repos. XII. 377 and 473. 
The letter is without signature, an 
has no other date than the day of the 
month, but from the circumstances 
mentioned in the first paragraph, I 
concluded that it must have been 
written by T. Emlyn during his im- 
prisonment in Dublin, and on refer- 
ring to Emlyn’s narrative, p. xxxiv. 
(Tracts, Vol. I. 2nd edit. 1731,) I 
found the same facts which are stated 
in the letter. I afterwards found an- 
other letter in the same hand-writing 
with the signature T. E. So that 
there can be no doubt that the en- 
closed was written by that amiable 
and persecuted minister. Thinking 
that a letter written by such a man 
and at such a moment of suffering, 
when he could not suppose that what 
he was writing sche ever come be- 
fore the world, would be interesting to 
your readers, I have carefully trans- 
cribed it, preserving the few peculiari- 
ties of orthography, and send it you 
enclosed. The original is written in 
a very small character, but perfectly 
clear and legible. On every part of 
the paper left blank by Emlyn, his ve- 
nerable friend had noted down such 
reflections and observations as occur- 
red to him on reading the letter. 
rhese remarks, which are written in 
the old secretary hand and in a nj 
small character, I have also copied. 
If you think them worth attention, 
I have two or three others which, by 
their date, must have been written b 
Emlyn during his confinement, eac 
of which is also accompanied by many 
remarks and observations of the Rev. 
W. Manning. I will send you copies 
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of them on the first opportunity. It 
must be both delightful and improving 
to contemplate that calm, philosophic 
and truly Christian spirit which could 
detail with such simple and unaffected 
meekness his cruel and unmerited 
sufferings, give himself up with such 
quiet resignation to a life of imprison- 
ment and solitude, without expressing 
any other regret than that he could 
not improve his confinement as he 
wished for want of his books, and then 
turn with perfect composure to the 
consideration of the same speculative 
vpinions for which he was unjustly 
imprisoned. Nor can the remarks of 
Mr. Manning be considered less inte- 
resting, who though not fully satisfied 
that the Scriptures tere clear in the 
point between the Arian and Socinian 
hypotheses, had no hesitation in de- 
ciding positively against the commonly 
received doctrines which subvert the 
unity of God and envelope the object 
of our religious adoration in inpene- 


trable obscurity. 
H. R. BOWLES. 


Sir, Decem, 23. 

I have yours of Oct. 27th: since my 
last to you I have been under some 
new hardships: on the 6th of Oct. 
our Lord Chief Justice ordered the 
Sherif to remove me from my private 
confinement (which I had been at ex- 
pence to procure) into the common 
gaol, where for five weeks I was grcat- 
ly incommoded in a strait pase 
crowded with prisoners, there being 
six beds where I lay, and about se- 
venteen persons lying in the room 
next to us; but upon a petition to 
the Court I was by Habeas Corpus 
removed to the Marshalsea, where I 
have better accommodation. I learn 
that Iam in execution for the .€ 1000" 


nt 
— 


* The sentence against Emlyn was, 


** to suffer a year’s imprisonment, to pay 
£1000 fine to the Queen, and to lie in 
prison till paid, and to find security tor 


good behaviour during life.” 
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and that it is not in the power of my 
judges to reduce it, but absvlutely in 
the hands of the government, nor doe 
there want several petitioners who 
have tryed to beg it for some publick 
uses and some for private, so that I 
suppose it either is or will be granted, 
though I know not to whom. The way 
you mention of getting some friend to 
beg it is what I long since suggested 
to our friend Mr. H. at London, (for 
I cannot pretend to any such here 
who have interest enough,) but I per- 
ceive there is none will use their in- 
terest at Court that way, or care to 
appear in so despised a cause. I hear 
’tis said by some of the great ones, 
that if I were released I should be 
but further troublesome; indeed I 
know not what Way to attempt any 
thing more to any purpose, and there- 
fore intend to sit down in silence, 
being determined to spend my few 
days in a prison, rather than to pay 
any thing considerable to the impo- 
verishing myself and the prejudice of 
my child. I hope I can be content 
with my confinement and _ solitude, 
though having sold my books I can- 
not improve it as else I might. 
Notwithstanding the difference be- 
tween my sentiments and Dr. Cudis,* 
Pow],t &e., which you mention, yet I 
conceive they have in effect said the 
same with me, though they won’d 
fain bring themselves off with a few 
healing expressions. But as they di- 
rectly deny the essence of Father and 
Son to be numerically one and the 
same, so I think they deny it to be of 
the same sort, or to have the same 
or like propertys, for what can make 
a difference in species if not this, 
vis. that one is self-originated, inde- 
pendent and supreme, and the other a 
derivative depending Being? These 
are very different, nay even contrary 
propertys. As fora likeness in power 
and knowledge, a4 eatra, commen- 
surate to the world, I have not denyed 
it more than they (I take the Father’s 
secret pare to be ab intra, Acts 
i. 7). I avoided assertions that Christ 
Was created, not knowing what other 
ways of production there may be, nor 
do I see any difference between crea- 
tion and emanation, only I fear to 
assert with them a necessary emana- 


Se 


* Qu. Cudworth ? See: 
T Qu. Fowler? Ep, 
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tion from the Father, lest {t imply 
imperfection in the Father, for since 
nothing more than all perfection can 
be necessary, if the Father have all 
perfection in himself, what necessity 
is there on him to produce more, any 
more than there can be that he should 
create other beings? In short, I am 
not concerned about his origination 
as to the modus, (supposing his pre- 
existence,) ’tis enough that he is he- 
gotten or produced from the first ori- 
ginal Being. 

I grant indeed that many contro- 
versys have perplexed the church 
when the preexistence was granted 
by the Arians, but as there will be 
more difficult controversys (I judge) 
if it be denied, so I do not think those 
ancient controversys about the unity 
of the two natures to be any way de- 
pending upon the preexistence, which 
needs suppose no more of two natures 
in One person than is in every man: 
all will grant Christ consists of soul 
and body, whether the former pre- 
existed or net, and there may be the 
sane questions also put as to his orl- 
gination, either way.—The question is 
only whether his preexistence be 
proved from Scripture : you think no 
proof but a priori is sufficient: you 
require it to be proved that any part 
of Christ’s nature or person did pre- 
exist to the union to flesh; to this} 
think it may be replied, that most of 
what we know even by revelation 1- 
self, is known a posteriori by conse 
quences. Perhaps I could not know 
from Scripture that man has a soul 
distinct from the body but by impli- 
cation and consequences, but in this 
case I think the Seripture asserts 
Christ’s preexistence to his — 
on earth in express terms, particular!) 
John xvi. 28, ch. i. 17, Col. 1. 1, 17. 
I conceive his coming from the Father 
was in a literal sense, else there Wa 
no antithesis between the two parts, 
and nothing could be more ee 
than a metaphorical sense of = 
places ; but as to any other ascens : 
than one to his Father, I think _— 
is no pretence for it either 4 pe 
a posteriori, except John iii. 13, ¢ 
is far from asserting it, only it say 
he had been or was there; ”? — 
else had been there (which must a 
ascending) but he who (not oe eet 
but) was there. 1 do not tin re 
the bare predications of the prope 
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of two diverse natures of the same 
subject, will prove an union of those 
two natures into one person, because 
those predications, may one of them 
be metonymiecall (else it were a good 
proof) as in the case of angels, called 
Jehovah in the Old Testament; but 
in the case of the preexistence of 
Christ’s spirit to his incarnation or 
flesh there is much more to be said, 
because what is attributed to Christ 
in relation to his preexistence, or is 
said to be done of old by him, can 
never be interpreted of another per- 
son in him or represented by him: it 
cannot be meant of the Father in him, 
because he is therein distinguished 
from the Father, as John xvii, 5, and 
other places; and as to any other fi- 
gurative sense of such places, I cannot 
see, as I have said, but that they are 
too forced. I wonder not if you find 
none before Justin Martyr among the 
fathers who speaks of his preexist- 
ence, he being one of the first that 
has left us any writings of bulk not 
dubious, though the writings which 
we have under the name of earlier 
authors, even Clemens himself in his 
second epistle, (which, for ought I 
find, some think of as good autority 
as the other,) do clearly intimate it, 
and I can scarcely think that Tertul- 
lian, Irenaeus, Origen, Lactantius, &c, 
should so soon forsake Christianity in 
such a point; how came they all to 
conspire to be the disciples of Plato 
und none to contradict them? I find 
it diflicult to interpret first chapter of 
John of the new creation, (as also 
Col. i. 16,) for whatever different 
senses the Jewish writers had for the 
Logos, sometimes taking it for a pria- 
ciple of Divine Wisdom, otherwhiles 
for an inferior person, yet I think 
there is no doubt but they all agree 
in attributing to the Logos the old 
creation, as appears in Philo’s_ wri- 
tings contemporary with St. Joho, 
and ’tis hard to conceive he wou’d 
have spoken in their usual dialect, if 
he would aot be understood in their 
known sense, while he no way ex- 
presses any caution against it, Let 
me further add, that I find such in- 
Vincible objections against the two 
ways according to which the original 
of our souls is usually accounted for, 
viz. by traduction or immediate crea- 
tion, that the preexistence of human 
spirits (if they be iumaterial) is a 





disputable problem with me. If you 
have ever read Glanvil’s Lue Orien- 
falis, you see what fair pretences 
there be for this opinion, and yet I 
doubt not, but what was done to, or 
by, a preexistent soul mS that 
notion), may most properly be said of 
the whole present person incarnate ; 
tis still the same man, as much as 
one of us is the same in childhood 
and in our grown age; ’tis peculiar to 
the personal union that it be a foun- 
dation for such predications in the 
most proper sense. I mean, that 
things be attributed to the person 
that did primarily belong to any one 
part.—The Scripture you say reveals 
no nature of Christ but what was 
derived from the loyns of Abram and 
David, but then it must be considered 
that it only speaks of his flesh, still 
there is nothing said of the origina- 
tion of his spirit, how that came into 
being or when. 

I grant indeed, after all, that there 
is nothing absurd to reason, that 
Christ should be caught up into hea- 
ven, but only ’tis unproved, and ’tis 
more unaccountable that the history 
of his life and mission shou'd be silent 
of such an important matter that 
wou’d have established his autority 
beyond any thing mentioned, (when 
yet his carrying about by the tempter 
and the voice trom heaven are so par- 
ticularly spoken of,) than that no 
more shou’d be said of his preexistent 
state, which is not the subject of that 
history. And yet if that ascent to 
heaven were allowed, it wou’d not 
solve those places that speak of his 
being before Abram, before the foun- 
dation of the world, and of hia crea- 
ling it. So that all these controver- 
sys will yet remain, after such a con- 
cession, so that I shou’d think the 
Arian scheme will greatly narrow the 
controversy we have with our adver- 
sarys, and doubtless it appears prima 
Sacic, the most plausible, and accord- 
ing to the most obvious letter of 
Scripture. 

I have read Mr. N.'s late book, 
turning the Trinity into an allegory, 
of three facultys or principles, as 
tho’ Arius or Sabellius or any o- 
thers had ever denyd God to have 
life and intellect and will I suppose 
it will be thought trifling to imsist on 
a Trinity which none deay, and whic la 
he cannot suppose to be the Scripture 
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Trinity of Father, Son, and Spirit. 
May he that gives liberally give us 
the wisdom we lack!—and at least 
afford us so much of his counsell as 
may guide to his service here, and his 
glory for ever hereafter. 
I arn in all sincerity, 
Yours. 
For 
The Rev. Mr. Willm. Manning, at 
his house in Peasenhall, near 
Yoxford, Suffolk. 
Per London, 


— 


The Notes are as follows : 

Here is nothing stuck* at of the 
common doctrines but only the co- 
eternity and co-equality of the Father 
and Son, and the necessary existence 
of the Son (indeed not answering to 
the term begotten). His creation out 
of nothing is not asserted, and of such 
as hold him to be very God of God, 
consubstantial with the Father, many 
deny the equality, all of them own his 
subordination economical by dispensa- 
tion and voluntary submission, The 
dispute then is only of his formal 
nature and substance. Why not be- 
gotten of the Father’s substance then, 
with Dr. Fowler? But for Philo he 
disowned of the Logos (or Messiah) 
that to him was to be attributed the 
creation. And why not attribute it 
as well to the Holy Spirit distinct? 
as well to make three Creators as two. 
And how came the world so soon to 
outstrip Justin and_to conspire with 
Athanasius, (as still do our most noted 
(livines,) not only to affirm the con- 
substantiality, but generally the co- 
equality, to this day the common be- 
lief? The former led the way. 

Grant but the Nestorian hypothesis 
about the incarnation of God the Son, 
and that the holy child Jesus, begot- 
ten of the Virgin Mary, was a person, 
(called her Son and the Son of Man 
so often by himself,) an human person 
distinct, and that will avoid the force 
of. all the arguments of the Inquiry.t 
And no wonder it is that the preex- 
istemt Logos, begotten Son, and sud- 
omnipotent Creator and Sustainer of 
all things, visible and invisible, should 





* Qu. struck! Ep. 

t The publication for which Emlyn 
was imprisoued was called “ An Hum- 
ble Enquiry into the Scripture Account 


of Jesus Christ.” This i i 
1702. was printed in 
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obtain to be owned for very God by 
nature, as it has eventually proved, 

The hypostatical unity with God 
(at least the Father) must be let go 
as greater than he distinct, riz. than 
the man Christ Jesus, if not in some 
respects than God the Son too. Ad- 
mitting the os union with the 
Son only, of the saine substance but 
subordinate in office to his progenitor, 
(as others speak that are for the sub- 
stantial unity of person,) and disown- 
ing the equality against Nestorius, 
but believing Christ to have the style 
of God by nature given him, what a 
confusion are we in! 

As for the equality and personal 
unity (both commonly held), the 
Scriptures confute it a hundred times, 
but granting the inequality or refus- 
ing the personal union especially, the 
confutation of the Godhead of the 
Son is more difficult, admitting the 
hypothesis of Arius for true. 

Towever the contrary may be my 
opinion, I am not so certain about it 
(the Scriptures being dark in the 
point between the Arian and Socinian) 
as I am to myself about the falseness 
of the common doctrine, which sub- 
verts the unity of God most high and 
the simplicity of his Being, void of 
componeity, such as of a God-man, 
one subsistent with a communicauon 
of properties in the concrete person 
between Creator and creature in true 
and very speech, as consisting of 
two natures as to God the Son. 

Justin and Tertullian too with Eu- 
sebius were for the consubstantialily 
of the Son. As one luminary alights 
another without diminution of itself 
(as one soul begets another), so the 
Son is proceeding from or begotten 
of the Father. While yet Tertullian, 
as Irenzeus before him, owns the pre- 
existence not to be contained in the 
ancient creed or rule of Christian 
faith invariable (from the beginning 
extending all the world over) rec 
by them. af 

Again, how came it to obtain in the 
world 80 universally, that the child so 
called the holy thing, begotten mir 
culously of Mary, should be “. 
to be not an inanimate mass of ‘Md? 
or corpse only, but a man ane 
When m3 it ? thine ¢ 
asserter’ of it? isto ; 
begetting, Matt. i. 18, Luke 1 31, 3, 


Gal. iv. 4, nothing like to the i 
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of a spirit into it by the Holy Ghost 
in the conception, much less of the 
same Spirit that made the Holy 
Ghost, if Creator of all. 

A creative power if ascribed to the 
preexistent Son, an inquiry may arise 
whether or no it was inherent to his 
person from his nature, (with the Fa- 
ther’s concourse suitable to his ca- 

ity still,) as in such instances as 
Gen. i. 1, 7, 10, &c., or it was mira- 
culous absolutely or net effected by a 
power connate or intrinsical to him, 
but such as 2 Kings viii. 5, 1 Kings 
xvii. 16, Acts iii, 12, &e., viz. super- 
natural, Acts ii. 22, Judges xvi. 28. 
However in either way dependent and 
ministerial and subservient to God’s 
beck in acting. 

Others wrought miracles, and ’tis 
ascribed to them as the eflicient, 
Deut. xxxiv. 11, Acts viii. 6, 1 Cor. 
xii. 10, such as restoring life, &c., but 
not creation. Elisha and Peter could 
receive no such power to be given or 
subjected in them, tho’ at the will 
of another, because creatures of 8 
limited nature nor capable recipients. 

Necessary emanation corresponds 
most to the eutotheos (as light, heat, 
and motion from the sun or the facul- 
ties from the soul of man, as of the 
formal essence, else no sun nor soul), 
aad to make out the coeternity and 
coequality in strict conception. But 
the very term begotten confronts that 
notion, ’tis a voluntary production, and 
the contrary assertion was condemned 
of all the east, even the Homoiousians 
also (or Homousians in kind meaning 
it) as well as Arians. The substratum 
to the effic or powers (that some- 
thing) they would have the Father to 
be, but not God without, but with the 
other. 

After all my arguing, I can’t be 
80 confident against the Arian as 
against the tritheistical Trinitarian. 
I have little against the former who 
retain the unity of God and defend it, 
and think that what they give to 
Christ don’t clash with the rights of 
God, only of which is my doubt. 

Isle of Wight 
New; t, 0 , 

Sin, On he. 10, 1825. 
TT E last Number of the Quarterly 

B Review contains a specimen of 
disingenuousness or ignorance, not to 
use stronger terms, that appears to 
me deserving of notice and reprehen- 


sion. The offensive passage is in the 
article on Mechanics’ Institutions and 
Infant Schools, No, LXIV. p. 410. 
It is worthy of notice that this infalli- 
ble organ of opinions hostile to the 
cause of general education, confesses 
that it cannot discover any solid ob- 
jections to these excellent institutions ; 
its exceptions are taken to some mi- 
nor points only in their constitution. 
But if it cannot seriously attack the 
institutions themselves, it does not 
fail to asperse the strenuous supporter 
of them, Mr. Brougham. That gen- 
Ueman would, I imagine, be much 
more surprised if he were to receive 
the commendation rather than the 
censure of the Quarterly Review. 

The objectional matter in question 
is a garbled quotation from a pamph- 
let published by Mr. Brougham. The 
object in thus misstating the passage 
of Mr. Brougham’s is to make an 
attack on the excellent Dr. Lindsay, 
the writer at the same time imagining 
that he is levelling a blow at the vene- 
rable Theophilus Lindsey. The quo- 
tation given in the Review as if taken 
verbatim from Mr. Brougham’s “‘ Prac- 
tical Observations,” p. 21, is as fol. 
lows, ‘* That temporary accommoda- 
tion for the London Institution was 
provided at the Chapel in Monkwell 
Street, formerly Dr. Linpssy's ; and 
if upon sueh a subject we might make 
any account of omens, surely a scheme 
for the improvement of mankind could 
not be commenced under more un- 
happy auspices than in the place once 
peor by that rash and Sieatialetent 
misinterpreter of Scripture.” See 
Quar. Rev. p. 421, note. The words 
of Mr. Brougham really are, “‘ Surely 
a scheme for the improvement of 
mankind eould not be commenced 
under happier auspices than in the 
place whieh 80 virtuous and enlight- 
ened a friend of his country had once 
filled with the spirit of genuine phi- 
lanthropy and universal toleration.” 
(Practical Observations, p. 21.) Mr. 
Brougham has misspelt Dr. Lindsay’s 
name, Lindsey, instead of Lindsay. 
And the Reviewer, misled by this er- 
ror or by his ignorance of the cha- 
racters of the two excellent indivi- 
duals, fancying that they were one 
and the same, has evidently confound. 
ed them, or he would not have styled 
the amiable Dr. Lindsay, who was 
not distinguished for his scriptural 
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criticisms, but for his moderation and 
caution in stating matters of faith, 
“a rash and inconsistent misinter- 
preter of Scripture,” which in the 
usual style of this liberal Review 
would be an appropriate definition of 
a learned Unitarian biblical  eritic. 
This the venerable Theophilus Lind- 
sey undoubtedly was, and the Quar- 
terly Reviewer having a faint recollec- 
tion of a Lindsey resigning church 
preferment for conscience’ sake, and 
afterwards boldly defending his con- 
duct by the publication of his scrip- 
tural researches under the title of an 
Apology, has confused the whole to- 
gether, and fancied he was attacking 
one man, while he was ignorantly 
censuring another. 
ABRAHAM CLARKE, 
—— 
On Milton’s New Work. 


‘Thus lovely Halcyons dive into the main, 
Then shew far of their shining plumes 
again ! Cowper, 

Islington, 

Sir, Dee. 4, 1825, 

HAVE been much amused with 

certain critiques of Milton’s newly- 
recovered theological work entiled, 
“*A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, 
compiled from the Holy Scriptures, 
translated from the original Latin by 
order of his Majesty.’ ‘The remarks 
of the Reviewers of the Congrega- 
tional and of the Evangelical Maga. 
zines are characterized by similar la- 
mentations of its extreme heterodoxy. 
There is, however, one wide difference 
hetween them. The former pro- 
nounces it the imbecile ebullition of 
dotage, and of course unworthy of 
attention. The latter makes no such 
insinuation, but, speaking highly of 
the literary merit of the work, means 
to institute a series of essays for the 
refutation of its contents. This is 
fair and entitled to commen«lation. 
“* The cause of truth (says Dr. Priest- 
ley) may be compared to an engine 
constructed so as to be put in motion 
by the tide, and which is kept in its 
proper movement whether the water 
flows in or flows out! Nothing here 
is wanting but motion, it being impus- 
sible for that motion from whatever 
quarter it arise to operate unfavoura- 
bly.” With unimpeded career, over- 
whelming all opposition, 7Zruth will 
have her victory, 


But the Evangelical critic has a 
paragraph which must not pass un 
noticed. ‘To some of our Baptist 
brethren it will not be a little grati- 
fying to find that AZi/ton was on their 
side. The triumph is, however, in 
some degree moderated by the cir- 
cumstance that his extreme hetero- 
doxy in other particulars wust for 
ever annihilate him as a theological 
authority. If, however, they will 
boast of him, let them not forget that 
he was an Arian, a Polygamist, a 
Materialist, a Humanitarian, and in 
fact an abettor of almost every error 
which has infested the Church of 
God!” Now here is a strange jumble 
of hard names flung together with the 
view of branding the character of the 
illustrious author of Paradise Lost 
with obloquy. The writer is doubt- 
less acquainted with the efficacy of 
abuse instead of argument, and is well 
aware of the due effect it will have on 
the readers of the Evangelical Maga- 
zine. Be itso. I envy not his satis- 
faction. Afilton was certainly, as it 
appears from this work, an Arian and 
a Polygamist and a Materialist, but 
not a Humanitarian. Arianism and 
Humanitarianism are in direct oppo- 
sition to each other, and this sagacious 
critic ought to have known it. The 
Particular Baptists indeed are confess- 
edly moderated in their triumph on 
finding Milton a Baptist, by his al- 
leged heterodoxy. But it should be 
known that a large and respectable 
portion of the General Baptists exult 
without reserve in discovering this 
great man among their ranks. That 
he was a Baptist and an Arian Bap- 
tist I rejoice to find, and more espe- 
cially that he became so by the dili- 
gent study of the Old and New Testa 
ment. Upon his richly impregnated 
and capacious mind truth shone not 
through the murky atmosphere of 
creeds and confessions, but from 
the broad and unsullied mirror of the 
word of God! 

Milton’s undisguised avowal of the 
despised doctrine of Adult Baptism 
must be particularly offensive to the 
Peeddbaptists,—it is proclaimed in 
these memorable words: “ Under 
the gospel the first of the sacraments, 
commonly so called, is Baptism, where- 
in the bodies of believers who engage 
themselves to pureness of life, are 1 
mersed in running water, to signuy 
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their regeneration by the Holy Spirit 
and their union with Christ in his 
death, burial, and resurrection.” His 
able and impartial translator, Dr. 
Sumner, says in a note, “* In proflu- 
entem aquam,—by the admission of 
this word into the definition, it is evi- 
dent that Milton attributed some im- 
portance to this circumstance, proba- 
bly considering that the superior pu- 
rity of running water was peculiarly 
typical of the thing signified! Hence 
itappears that the same epithet em- 
ployed in Paradise Lost in a passage 
very similar to the present, is not 
merely a poetical ornament— 

Them who shall believe, 

Baptizing in the profluent stream, the 

Sign 

Of washing them from quilt of sin to life, 
Pure aud in mind prepared, if so be- 





fall, 
For death like that which the Redeemer 
died !"" B. xii. 441. 


Milton expresses himself decisively 
on the Perpetuity of Baptism, so 
strangely questioned in the present 
day. Indeed the writer of this article 
cannot refrain from saying, that Mil- 
ton, were he still living in the mgtro- 
polis, could join himself to the Ge- 
neral Baptist Churches at Worship 
Street alone, in perfect consistency 
with his leading religious sentiments. 
There he would be admitted into free 
und full communion, indulging the 
most unreserved love and charity to- 
wards all the other professors of 
Christianity. Pardon my honest en- 
thusiasm. Methinks I behold this 
venerable man, this distinguished 
frien of civil and religious liberty, 
sitting down along with us around 
the Lord’s table, and though bereft 
of bodily sight, yet “ inly irradiate,” 
ruminating on the blessed truths 
of the Christian revelation, whose 
beams light him onward in his dark- 
ling path to the regions of eternal 
day! In this his immortal work he 
says, “ Although it is the duty of 
believers to join themselves if possible 
to a church duly constituted, Heb. xi. 
25, not forsaking the assembling of 
ourselves together, as the manner of 
some is, but exhorting one another ; 
yet such as cannot do this conveni- 
ently or with full satisfaction of con- 
science, are not to be considered as 
excluded from the blessing bestowed 





by God on the churches.” The fact 
is, that Milton in his latter days at- 
tended no place of worship ; probably 
there was in his time no church in 
the metropolis to which he could be 
conscientiously united. Nothing ex- 
cept rigid Puritanism or loose Church. 
of-Englandism at that period predo- 
minated ! Hence Bishop Newton re- 
marks of the poet, that “ in the lat- 
ter part of his life he was not a pro- 
fessed member of any particular sect 
of Christians ; he frequented no public 
worship, nor used any religious rite in 
his family. Whether so many differ- 
ent forms of worship as he had seen 
had made him indifferent to all forms, 
or whether he thought that all Chris- 
tians had in some things corrupted 
the purity and simplicity of the gos- 
pel, or whether he disliked their end- 
less and uncharitable disputes, and 
that love of dominion and inclination 
to persecution which he said was a 
piece of Popery inseparable from all 
churches, or whether he believed that 
a man might be a good Christian 
without joining in any communion, or 
whether he did not look upon himself 
as inspired, as wrapt up in God, and 
ubove all forms and ceremonies, it is 
not easy to determine; to his own 
Master he standeth or falleth: but it 
he was of any denomination he was a 
sort of Quietis?, and was, though he 
so litle regarded the exterior, full of 
the interior of religion.” Another 
editor of Milton's Works, Mr. Haw- 
kins, justly observes, ‘* The reproach 
that es been thrown upon him of 
frequenting no place of public wor- 
ship in his latter days, should be 
received, as Dr. Symmons observes, 
with some caution. His blindness 
and other infirmities might be in part 
his excuse, and it is certain that his 
daily employments were always usher- 
ed in by devout meditation and study 
of the Scriptures.”” Such, with all 
his peculiarities, was the author of 
Paradise Lost—most pious, most con- 
scientious, altogether unlike the ge- 
neral herd of professors—a_ sincere 
believer of scriptural Christianity. 
This he fearlessly avows in his work. 
I glory in the fact; it is indeed most 
honourable to his memory. 

But beside the heresies of Milton 
concerning Arianism and Adult Bap- 
tism, the Evangelical critic charges 
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him with being a Polygamist and a 
Materialist. As to Polygamy he 


should have remembered that in these 
latter times it has had for its chief 
and most zealous advocate an evan- 
gelical clergyman, the Rev. Martin 
Madan, of the Lock Hospital, who, 
however, unwisely proposed it as a 
remedy for what he deemed the worse 
evil of prostitution. Materialism has 
been maintained with ability by the 
father of the late Lord Ellenborough, 
Dr. Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle, 
and by Archdeacon Blackburne, the 
brightest ornaments of the Church of 
England. Apart from revelation, M/a- 
tertalism is the cheerless tenet of 
infidelity. But eminent writers, in- 
cluding even Luther, have contended 
for it with the sole view of giving its 
full value to the resurrection, which 
is the great doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament, and thus enhancing our obli- 
gations to Jesus Christ who hath 
brought life and immortality to light ! 

It is, however, a grievous thing that 
a Christian brother cannot differ from 
another without having disparaging 
motives imputed to him. On review- 
ing the work of Milton, the Congre- 
ational critic intimates a defect of 
nature, averring, that he was fallen 
into his dotage; whilst the Evangeli- 
cal animadverter, acknowledging that 
the work fell from his pen at a period 
when ‘‘ his judginent must have reach- 
ed its utmost maturity,” will have it 
that it is a defect of grace, the want 
of humility. Coupled with a laudato 
concluding paragraph, the whole shall 
be transcribed : it is a theological cu- 
riosity : 

*« We conclude our present remarks 
by informing our readers, that al- 
though there is a Aost of errors in the 
volume before us, it has nevertheless 
some claims on the lovers of biblical 
knowledge. It is marked throughout, 
and where the reasoning is perverse, 
by a very decided appeal to the Sacred 
Uracles. If the proofs selected from 
the Holy Scriptures are not always 
pertinent, they are at least exceedingly 
numerous, and shew that the distin- 
guished author had not relinquished in 
the progress of his speculation a pro- 
found deference for the word of God ! 
in some parts of the work, too, we 
have discovered passages of transcend- 
“ut energy and pathos which would 
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bear comparison with the very richest 
of his compositions. In closing the 
volume, however, our prevailing im. 
pressions are those of bitter sorrow 
and regret. Would that Milton had 
felt more humbly, and then doubtless 
would he have thought and written 
more correctly.” The commendatory 
parts of this paragraph respecting the 
scriptural complection of the work, 
have been wrung from the writer in 
spite of his own narrow system of 
faith, which, dictating the last sen- 
tence, shews how awfully it has blinded 
his understanding, and indurated his 
heart with bigotry! The best reply 
to the truly antichristian insinuation 
of the Reviewer, is the closing para- 
graph of the incomparable Prefatory 
Address of his work, entitled, “‘ John 
Milton, to all the churches of Christ, 
and to all who profess the Christian 
faith throughout the world, peace and 
the recognition of the truth, and eter- 
nal salvation in God the Father and in 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” His words are 
these: ‘‘ For my own part I adhere to 
the Holy Scriptures alone. 1 follow 
no other heresy or sect. I had not 
even read any of the works of heretics, 
so called, when the mistakes of those 
who are reckoned orthodox and their 
incautious handling of Seripture first 
taught me to agree with their oppo- 
nents whenever those opponents agreed 
with Scripture. If this be heresy, I 
confess with St. Paul, Acts xxiv. 14, 
that after the way which they call 
heresy so worship I the God of my 
fathers, believing all things which are 
written in the law and in the pro- 
phets, to which I add, whatever 3s 
written in the New Testament. Any 
other judges or chief interpreters of 
the Christian belief, together with al 
implicit faith as it is called, I in 
common with the whole Protestant 
Church refuse to recognize. For the 
rest, brethren, cultivate truth with 
brotherly love. Judge of my present 
undertaking according to the admo- 
nishing of the Spirit of God, and nel- 
ther adopt my sentiments nor reject 
them unless every doubt has been re- 
moved from your belief by the clear 
testimony of revelation. Finally, live 
in the faith of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Farewell.” 


A few words more respecting, 1 


work of the author of Paradise 
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and I have done. I have perused it 
with intense interest, with undivided 
attention. It is a human production 
and has its errors. But its prime ex- 
cellence is, and an excellence which 
attaches itself to no other body of 
divinity that I have ever seen, that the 
personal unity of God constitutes the 
central point~beaming refulgently 
throughout its s like the sun in 
the firmament, whilst the other minor 
doctrines, resembling so many satel- 
lites, revolve around in their several or- 
bits with an attractive but subordinate 
glory! Be it ever remembered, that 
ONE VOLUME alone merits the well- 
known encomium of Locke, ‘‘ It has 
God for its author, salvation for its 
end, and ¢ruth without any mixture 
of error for its subject-matter.” In- 
fallibility is the sole prerogative of 
Deity. 

I conclude my notice of this work 
just resuscitated from its long en- 
tombment, with the mention of a cu- 
rious fact respecting its author, not 
generally known. He died Novem- 
ber, 1674, and was interred in Crip- 
plegate Church, where, in 1793, the 
late Samuel Whitbread, Sen., placed 
a marble tablet to his memory. About 
the year 1800, the spot where the 
poet lay buried was opened, and an 
imperfect skeleton, supposed to be his, 
was subjected to public inspection. 
Great doubt, however, has been enter- 
tained respecting the identity of these 
remains, nor can the contemplation of 
them be denominated a Jaudable cu- 
riosity. ‘* But. whether,” said the 
late ingenious though eccentric Capel 
Lofft, ‘*‘the remains of that body 
which once was Milton’s, or those of 
any Other person, were thus exposed 
and set to sale, death and dissolution 
have had their empire over these. 
The spirit of his immortal works sur- 
vives invulnerable and must survive ! 
These are his best image, these the 
reliques which a rational admiration 
may cherish and revere. The me- 
mory of the perfections which we es- 
teem effaces the humiliation and hor- 
rors of the tomb, and instead of 
ransacking the sepulchre with idola- 
trous superstition for the mouldering 
and undistinguished fragments which 
it decently conceals, such a resem- 
blance operates no weak spell with 
bones and dest; its holier and diviner 
magic invests its object with antici- 

VOL, XX, 4¥ 





pated immortality and loses every 
frail and perishable idea in those con- 
templations which pursue the future 
progress of renovated and exalted ex- 
istence through the ages of eternity !’’ 
J. EVANS. 
 — Ee 
A“ Long-Lost Truth.” 
Letrer II, 


Sir, 

ie now only remains, as it was pro- 

posed, to offer a few remarks on 
this important subject, in a more di- 
rect and positive point of view, 

And let it be observed, 1, that all 
essence is of God, and has its foun- 
dation in him; or, according to the 
re ** All things are of God, of 
whom are all things ;”’ and as they all 
existed in his eternal idea, so he could 
have no immediate at to himself 
in producing them. Goodnesa, there- 
fore, or benevolence, must have been 
the chief spring of action in the Deity, 
in the work of creation, and especi- 
ally that of his rational offspring.* 

Secondly. If we should entertain 
any doubt of the infinity of the Divine 
Goodness, from the present preva- 
lence of natural and moral evil, reve- 
lation expressly assures us that “ God 
is love.” This is abundantly sufficient 
to calm the mind of every truly reli- 
gious and reflecting person, and to 
abolish at once every idea and every 
doctrine inconsistent with this sub- 
lime principle, when he meditates 
upon it in all its glorious and infal- 
lible consequences and effects; for 
we are to consider that ‘* God is love” 
—‘ not only as he is said to be light, 
or denominated from any other single 
property or attribute, but as to his 
nature, or the divine form of his sub- 
stance or essence; the result of all 
his other perfections, that to which 
they tend, and in which they concentre, 
as their end and crown ; all conspir- 
ing to exalt and eternize the sublime 
joy and glory of his one divine, na- 
tural and vital act of triumphant and 
consummate love.” ¢ 

Hence it follows, that all the other 
attributes of the Deity are to be re- 
garded as exercised in strict unison 
with this transcendant perfection, of 
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which they are, as it were, parts and 
modifications, and in which they are 
all comprehended. ‘In a relative 
view they are all the effures of his 
eternal goodness, distinguished by se- 
veral names, according to the objects 
about which it is exercised. When it 
supplies the indigent, it is Jounty ; 
when it relieves the miserable, it is 
mercy ; when it confers blessings on 
the unworthy, it is grace; when it 
bears with rebellious sinners, it is 
long-suffering ; when it bestows bles- 
sings on them to whom he hath ob- 
liged himself by promise, it is ¢ruth ; 
and when it succours the innocent, 
and by just punishment restrains those 
evils that are destructive to men, it is 
justice and righteousness. It is the 
great inviting attribute which inclines 
iis wisdoin to contrive and his power 
to act for us, and veils his Aoliness 
from alarming and terrifying us. We 
admire God for his other perfections, 
but this allures us; this is the ground 
of all our converse with him, that he 
is a good God. All creatures have a 
natural goodness in them, a goodness 
of being ; but God is sovereignly and 


infinitely good—the first Being, and 
therefore, as Plato says, the first 
Good. Moses having desired to see 
his glory, is answered, ‘ I will make 


all my goodness pass before thee :’ 
and the Apostle, Rom. i., calls his 
goodness his Godhead; so that good- 
ness is inseparatle from the notion of 
God.” * 

Thirdly. As “ God is love,” and as 
true religion consists in the imitation 
of the Being whom we worship, so 
pr rp in this sublime perfection 
of his nature, which constitutes both 
our highest duty and supreme felicity. 
Hence charity, in its scriptural sense, 
as including our duty to God and 
man, is said to be “ the fulfilling of 
the law, the end of the commandment, 
and the bond of perfectness,” the 
standard of our present character, and 
the criterion of our future judgment. 
And this divine principle is to be ex- 
ercised with the greatest intenseness, 
** with all the heart and soul and mind 
and strength ;” and in those that are 
duly possessed with it, it is said to 
“ cast out fear,” that ‘‘ against such 

is no law,” seeing that “ they 
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are taught of God,” and are “ a law 
unto themselves,” 


** Who shall prescribe a law to those that 
love ? 
Love’s & more powerful law which 
doth them move.” 


Now, from those two fundamental 
principles taken together, namely, 
that ‘* God is love,” and that benevo- 
lence is an indispensable qualification 
in his rational offspring, we are ena- 
bled to form a judgment of two argu- 
ments sometimes made use of in de- 
fence of the popular scheme, arising 
from the supposition that the contem- 
plation of future punishments may 
tend to preserve new beings in their 
allegiance, or to confirm and enhance 
the happiness of the righteous in 
heaven. 

As to the first of these supposi- 
tions, it being only a conjecture, we 
shall leave it to itself. ‘* Conjectures 
are endless, and the most dangerous 
of all auxiliaries ;’ * and where we 
have no grounds to proceed upon, we 
had better confess our ignorance at 
once. Doubtless, “ the unfathomed 
space is ever teeming with new 
births ;” and in the immensity of the 
universe, the All-wise Creator may 
have a variety of methods whereby to 
govern, to punish, or to restore his 
rational offspring. But we have no 
example or knowledge of this kind, 
and can derive but an imperfect ac- 
quaintance from revelation with the 
history of those (commonly supposed) 
prior apostate spirits, whose fall and 
punishment, if alluded to at all, are 
marked out only in dark and distant 
adumbrations. Neither do we know 
any thing of the inhabitants of Mars 
or Venus, Saturn or Jupiter, whether 
they are in states of trial, of punish- 
ment or of reward ; and certainly no- 
thing of those countless myriads of 
suns and worlds, revolving in the un- 
fathomable depths of zther, invisible 
to mortal eyes, and beyond the stretch 
of human imagination. “ We walk 
by faith, not by sight.” Let us then 
withdraw nearer home. [ 

Now, as to the Anowledge which 
glorified saints may acquire of — 
punishment, it is observed (XIX. 71), 
that there can be no doubt of the fact, 
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and that upon the supposition of li- 
mited and adequate punishment, this 
knowledge will be attended with suit- 
able emotions. It is a puerile and 
unwarranted idea of the Christian 
heaven to regard its inhabitants as 
always elevated to a high pitch of 
seraphic ecstacy, a state for which 
created natures, such as man, seem to 
be utterly unqualified. Much of our 
present enjoyments arises from con- 
trast; and though the blessed will 
have nothing to oppose their proper 
felicity, yet there may be gradations 
of happiness, pensive seasons when, 
retiring from the bright effulgence of 
surrounding glories, they may delight 
to enjoy the pleasures of reminisci- 
ence, to retrace the scenes of their 
earthly pilgrimage, and perhaps to 
drop a silent tear, ‘‘ such as angels 
weep,” over the lot of those whom 
ence they loved, whom now they be- 
hold not, and whom they know to be 
the victims of a just but awful sen- 
tence in the state of distant separa- 
tion ! 

But if you pursue this idea farther, 
and suppose glorified spirits contem- 
plating e¢ernal punishments without 
painful emotions, you entirely change 
the question, and make a supposition 
utterly irreconcileable with all analogy. 
{t is one reason for bearing patiently 
our present sufferings, that they do 
not last always ; and in proportion to 
the probable duration of our own or 
those of others, are our hopes or our 
fears. Now, for the celestial inhabi- 
tants to contemplate the eternal mi- 
sery of others without uneasiness, and 
yet at the same time to retain in the 
highest perfection the essential cha- 
racteristics of true goodness, symmpa- 
thy and benevolence, is, as we must 
conceive, an utter impossibility ; for 
this would be not to strengthen, en- 
large and improve their faculties, but 
to take them away, and transform 
them, partially at least, into stocks 
and stones. But as Stoicism forms 
no part of the Christian character on 
earth, so we may be assured that it 
will constitute no part of it in heaven. 
““ He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him.’’ This is 
the supreme excellency of men or 
angels, and must so remain through- 
out eternal ages. If the angels now 
“ rejoice over one sinner that repent- 
eth, more than over ninety and nine 





just persons who (comparatively) need 
no wearin te we cannot for a mo- 
ment be persuaded to think that “ the 
children of the resurrection,” who 
shall hereafter be “ like unto the an- 
gels,” will ever be able to contemplate 
the (supposed) everlasting sufferings 
of others without the deepest and 
most indelible sorrow. The bare pos- 
sibility, the most distant idea of such 
a termination of the Divine plans, 
with regard to any of their fellow- 
creatures, would prove a never-dying 
worm in their breasts, an eternal bar 
to the full possession of their sublime 
felicity, and transform heaven itself 
into a state of comparative punish- 
ment. The knowledge, therefore, of 
future sufferings, which angels and 
perfected spirits will possess, is an 
unanswerable argument against their 
proper eternity. 

And this will be further evident 
when we consider, fourthly, that reve- 
lation gives us the strongest assur- 
ances of the full and complete grati- 
fication of the benevolent affections in 
a future state. ‘“‘ Faith, hope and 
charity” are described as meeting there 
with their proper objects, Faith and 
hope will, indeed, in some measure 
cease, one being changed into vision, 
and the other perfected in enjoyment. 
Not that the righteous will have no- 
thing more to expect or to desire, for 
desire and expectation seem necessary 
to the happiness of all created na- 
tures; but Aere is the distinction— 
in this world these affections are often 
at variance ; we frequently expect what 
we by no means desire, and desire that 
which we have no reason to expect: 
but there desire and expectation shall 
go hand in hand—we shall wish for 
nothing but what is proper for us, 
and our desires shall be abundantly 
gratified. Our felicity shali — we 
with our capacities, and, 1m ully 
satisfying at present, shall be for ever 
increasing. 

But though hereafter faith and hope, 
as fur as they imply defect and imper- 
fection, shall be done away, “ Charity 
never faileth’”—it “ hopeth all things, 
and believeth all things’—it never de- 
spairs, even in the present state, of 
the human race, of the common- 
wealth, or of the individual; it be- 
lieveth all things to be ina progressive 
state of improvement, though it may 
be mistaken in particular instances ; 
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the prospects of its possessor are not 
bounded by the narrow limits of time 
and sense; he regards this world in 
its necessary connexion with another, 
and when disappointed in his expecta- 
tions from a: semen objects, antici- 
pates with joyful hope the important 
realities of futurity. His “* faith is 
the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” 

** Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for the 
shall be filled!” ‘This beatitude evi- 
dently points out something astonish- 
ingly great and glorious in the future 
condition of the righteous. These 
restless appetites of the animal frame 
are frequently satisfied for the present, 
but they as frequently return; but 
the “ hunger and thirst after righte- 
ousness,” the spiritual desires of the 
truly good, shail hereafter be filled in 
a far more complete and emphatic 
manner; they shall be abundantly 
gratified in those “‘ new heavens and 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness—Wwhen the work of righteousness 
shall be peace, and the effect of righ- 
teousness, quietness and assurance for 
ever.” 

To expatiate on all the passages in 
the Bible which appear, not only by 
fair inference, as above stated, but also 
by direct application, to designate this 
glorious termination of the Divine 
plans with respect to mankind, (which 
the reader will recollect is all that 
immediately concerns us, or that is 
within our reach,) in terms sufficiently 
explicit, consistently with the general 
tenor of holy writ concerning remote 
events, and with the language of pro- 
phecy, would require a volume ; but 
some of the most striking cannot be 
overlooked; they appear as bright 
orbs in the celestial hemisphere, “ hav- 
ing no part dark,” and guiding our 
feet into the way of peace. 

We have seen that whatever God is, 
he is infinitely so. Now, to say that 
he is infinitely good, but partially 
long-suffering, is to deny in reality 
what we profess in words. The 
branches must partake of the excel- 
lency of the root ; the streams of the 
fountain. When it is asked, “* Will 
he draw out his anger unto all genera- 
tions” =This implies the strongest 
negation that he will no¢; and this he 
hath also himself assured us of in the 
MOst positive terms—“ J will not cop- 
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tend for ever, nelther will I be always 
wrath ; lest the spirit should fail be. 
fore me, and the souls which I have 
made!” To confine the import of 
these passages to the narrow limits of 
time and sense, is the most egregious 
trifling—it is to degrade and limit the 
attributes of the Deity, and to repre- 
sent him as, in this view, “such a 
one as ourselves:” the decrees and 
dispensations of the Almighty are 
never to be opposed to his nature: 
no length of time, no degree of per- 
verseness in the creature, (speaking 
with reverence,) can literally, though 
they may figuratively, weary out his 
patience, or extinguish his long-suf- 
fering. If the daring transgress or 
abuse this essential property of the 
Divine nature, either here or hereaf- 
ter, the fault is in himself alone, and 
not in the doctrine, as we may have 
occasion more fully to observe in the 
sequel. 

**God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn it, but that the 
world through him might be saved.” 
Christ is said “ to give his flesh for 
the life of the world ;” and he is em- 
phatically styled ** the Saviour of the 
world.” These and other similar texts, 
which the reader’s judgment will sup- 
ply, may be properly considered toge- 
ther, and the lowest possible sense we 
can assign to them, either separately 
or in their respective connexions, 18 
plainly this—that the Deity had an ori- 
ginal intention of saving all mankind, 
and that, in this view, the benefits re- 
sulting from the meritorious instrumen- 
tality of our Lord, in his labours and 
sufferings towards the accomplishment 
of this glorious end, as they were de- 
signed for all, so they are sufficient 
for all. But are we to restrain these 
wonderful expressions to the lowest 
possible sense, and to suppose that 
they will ultimately fail of their com- 
plete accomplishment? Ancient and 
venerable divines tell us, that “ the 


mercy of God, apprehended by an act 
of true faith, can pluck a sinner from 


the very confines of hell”! and that 
‘one drop of the blood of Christ is 
sufficient to purify the guilt of ten 
thousand worlds”! And shall the 
mercies of God, and the merits 0 
Yhrist, which in this life are repre- 
sented as so gloriously and transcen 
dently operative, prove im the ot 
totally inert and ineilicacious © > 
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conceivable, when our Lord assures 
us that he “‘ came to seek and to 
save that which was lost, to taste 
death for every man, and to destroy 
the works of the Devil,” that these 
sentiments are to be regarded only as 
allegories of mercy ; simply possible, 
indeed, but by no means probable ; 
that he should be a partial, but not 
an universal Saviour; and that “‘ the 
works of the Devil,” the prevalence 
and effects of sin, shall be so far from 
being in reality destroyed, that on the 
contrary they will continue to flourish 
with increasing magnitude and vigour 
throughout the countless ages of eter- 
nity? 

We are enjoined to forgive an of- 
fending brother ‘“‘ seventy times se- 
ven ;” thatis, an indefinite number: 
and here, as in all cases relating to 
the excellencies and perfections of 
moral agents, we should reason from 
the lesser to the greater. 

A passage from } Tim. ii. has been 
considered, XIX. 719. In ch. iv. 10, 
the Apostle observes, “‘ We trust in 
the living God, who is the Saviour of 
all men, especially of those that be- 
lieve.” Timothy did not require to be 
informed that God’s providence was 
over all, for this he knew from Moses ; 
nor yet that the gospel was eminently 
calculated for universal reception ; but 
the writer seems to be here inculcat- 
ing an important truth, by way of 
parenthesis, not sufficiently attended 
to by many Jewish converts, who were 
still too apt to confine and limit the 
Divine bounty: as if he had said, 
“* God is the haciows of all wen u/ti- 
mately, but of true believers espect- 
ally.” It is fit that they who have rea- 
dily submitted to the Divine authority, 
and thankfully accepted the blessings 
of the gospel, in faith and obedience, 
Should be graciously and eminently 
distinguished from others, who at pre- 
sent neglect or oppose them ; but the 
Author of all beings hath unknown 
methods in store to accomplish his 
benevolent purposes ; in him are all 
the springs of life, both natural and 
moral—* He can work upon the heart 
without wronging the natural facul- 
ties, and suit the key to all the wards 
of the lock, so that none of them shall 
be disordered” *— He will magnify 
his law, and make it honourable.” 





a 


* Roach, 


In the Epistles to the Ephesians, 
the Colossians and the Philippians, 
there is @ variety of passages which 
appear to bear asimilar import, name- 
ly, that in the “ dispensation” (or 
economy) “of the fulness of times,” 
God hath determined * to gather to- 
gether in one” (or re-head) “ all 
things in Christ” But what kind of 
re-heading in Christ can that be, if a 
great part of mankind are to suffer 
everlasting banishment from him, and 
millions go out of life without having 
ever heard of his name, at least to any 
salutary or practical purpose? And 
how shall “ the Father by him recon- 
cile all things to himself—and every 
tongue confess that Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God,”’ if millions of souls 
shall remain for ever unreconciled and 
unreconcileable, and eternally rebel- 
lious and incorrigible? These topics 
require our serious consideration, 

Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, hath 
thrown considerable light upon a re- 
markable passage, Rom. v., to which 
the reader is referred. The contrast 
or opposition here is es between 
the consequences of Adam's sin, by 
which all men became liable to natu- 
ral death or condemnation, which are 
here used as synonymous terms, and 
the consequences of “* the free gift,” 
by which all who suffer the former are 
to partake of the benefits of the latter, 
not only by being raised to life again 
simply, but ** to justification of life.” 
Now, we cannot call « mere resurrec- 
tion, succeeded by eternal punishment, 
** justification of life,” literally or fi- 
guratively ; nor, on the other hand, 
can we suppose this applicable to the 
impenitent, in a strictly imputative 
sense, since that would be to do away 
all distinction of character, and to va- 
cate our obligation to obedience. For 
God will never grant to rebels the in- 
heritance of sous, till by a change of 
character they shall be fitted for the 
manifestation of his grace. Perhaps 
this important passage may be best 
explained by the Apostle’s language 
in another place: ** God hath con- 
cluded all under sin, that he may have 
mercy upon all!” These are tran- 
scendently glorious and transporting 
parts of the scheme of the gospel, 
which ‘‘ the angels desire to look 
into,” and which should be the ob- 
jects of our frequent and delightful 
contemplation and praise. 
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In the Epistle to the Romans, viii. 
19—22, there appears to be a sublime, 
distinct and specific prophecy con- 
cerning final restitution. It strikes 
upon our view like lightning from 
heaven, or rather like a fixed con- 
stellation, which, though undiscerned 
by the careless eye, is yet easily dis- 
tinguished by the attentive observer, 
who, “in the glass of the word,” 
often descries objects which escape 
common observation : 

“* For the earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifestation 
of the sons of God. For the creature 
was made subject to vanity, not wil- 
lingly, but by reason of him who hath 
subjected the same in hope, because 
(érs, or that) the creature itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption, into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God: for we know 
that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now.” 

By the ‘ creature” here, as Mr. 
Burkitt observes, “* seme understand 
the whole universe of rational, sensi- 
tive and inanimate beings.” It is no 
less strange than true, that Calvin 
himself alludes to this interpretation 
without censuring it (/nst. Book iii. 
Ch. ix. Sect. 5): “Shall brute beasts, 
yea, and lifeless creatures, stocks and 
stones, according to Paul, knowing 
their present vanity, be earnestly look- 
ing for the great day of the resurrec- 
tion, that they may, with the children 
of God, be delivered from this state ; 
and shall we, that are endowed with 
the light of reason, and, above all, 
illuminated by the Spirit of God, not 
raise our minds above this scene of 
vanity and corruption?” But this 
appears to be too general a sense of 
the passage. It is true, the inferior 
creatures suffer by the sin of man, 
and their sufferings frequently exceed 
their enjoyinents, and as they are in- 
nocent, and possessing faculties, sen- 
sations and voluntary powers, which 
we justly admire but cannot explain, 
this may seem to require some remu- 
neration: and, no doubt, if it be fit 
and proper, it will be so; but these are 
matters which do not immediately 
concern us, and which we may safely 
leave in the hands of the God of na- 
ture. 

But by “the creature” here, 
(eters) is generally understood the 
whole race of mankind, besides Chris- 
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tians, who, in the next verse, are Op- 
posed to the former class. Now “ no 
creature but man in this world can be 
said to be subject to vanity willingly 
or not willingly.”* Mankind is there. 
fore here divided into tivo great class. 
es, professing Christians, and the 
rational world at large ; and the apos- 
tle is evidently making a digression 
and inviting the attention of those to 
whom he wrote to an important sub- 
ject, which they either did not sufli- 
ciently attend to or duly apprehend. 
As if he had said, ‘‘ We Christians 
should not wonder at the peculiar 
sufferings to which we are exposed, 
which are for the most beneficial pur- 
poses, and will terminate in » manner 
unspeakably glorious; since we see 
in the present constitution of things, 
that this is the case in some measure 
of all the world, as well as of our- 
selves. ‘For the earnest expectation 
of the creature waiteth, and the whole 
creation groaneth :’ the good and the 
bad, for reasons partly different and 
partly similar. Good men grean un- 
der peculiar afflictions, under persecu- 
tion, on account of their own imper- 
fections and the general infelicity of 
man. Bad men groan in their lucid 
intervals from the unsatisfying nature 
of present enjoyments, from the tor- 
ment of ungoverned appetites and pas- 
sions, and the shortness of human 
life. And sometimes they unite in 
the general aspirations of the just, 
after a spiritual deliverance, though 
they have but confused ideas of its 
nature, and will not attend to the 
means by which it is to be accom- 
plished. Thus every individual may 
be considered as ‘ travailing in pain,’ 
and in a state of ‘ earnest expecta- 
tion’ for something better: ‘ Like 
poor prisoner, who often puts his 
head out of the window of his gaol 
and looks for relief, and so to be 
enlarged into liberty and enjoy- 
ment.’”* Now the nee ow 
originally subjected, *‘ not wiullingty, 

for it coal a“ act or choose before 
it was, but by the appointment of 
Providence, am in his inscrutable 
wisdom did not think it fit that the 
offspring of tate head should 

g of an apos 

be favoured in the first instance with 
equal advantages to their progenitor. 
But this state of things is not i77e 


* Ibid. 





* Taylor ‘3 loco, 
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versible; for I now assure you, by the 
spirit of prophecy, that the Almight 

hath thus subjected his rational off- 
spring “‘in hope” of a better state 
and condition, of which he hath al- 
ready afforded all mankind some con- 
siderable intimation in the frame and 
constitution of their own minds; and 
as he never can deceive his creatures, 
nor does any thing in vain, this hope 
will ultimately be realized ‘* and the 
creature itself ;” all mankind univer- 
sally “shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God.” 
This appears to the writer to be in 
the main a sammary of Mr. Taylor's 
paraphrase upon this important pas- 
sage. The reader must determine 
this question for himself. It is true, 
impenitent transgressors cannot be 
received into ‘‘ the liberty of God’s 
children” while they remain such, but 
this being a leading principle of the 
gospel, needs not to be here insisted 
upon. 

The last passage of Scripture which 
we shall mention in an argumentative 
way, is the close of our Lord’s parable, 
recorded Luke xii., which undoubt- 
edly relates to the judgments of fu- 
turity. It will be allowed, that we 
are to have a more especial regard to 
those parts of holy writ which treat of 
particular doctrines, in which the sa- 
cred penmen expressly reason upon 
them, than to hen where they are 
only alluded to in a general and cur- 
sory way. The apostles did not im- 
mediatel » as in other cases, compre- 
hend the full scope of this parable, 
and Peter desired an explanation, 
which was immediately granted ; and 
the sum and substance of the whole 
discourse is presented to us by the 
Evangelist, vers. 47, 48: “ He who 
knew his Lord’s will and did it not, 
shall be beaten with many stripes; 
but he who knew not, and did com- 
mit things worthy of stripes, shall be 
beaten with few stripes :” and then 
the argument follows, founded upon 
the purest principles of eternal jus- 
tice—* for to whom much is given, of 
him shall be much required ; and to 
whom men have committed much, of 
him will they ask the more.” In this 
memorable Janguage our Lord lays 
down the true criterion of future 
judgment, and furnishes us with the 
hey, as it were, to unlock the prison 
doors of Hades, and to afford us a 


nr age of those awful sufferings 
which await the hitherto incorrigible 
in a future state. But instead of a 
paraphrase upon it, let us try @ syllo- 
gism, and see how far the reasoning 
applies to the doctrine which we have 
been endeavouring to illustrate and 
defend, 

Jesus Christ, the appointed judge 
of the whole earth, when treating of 
his future advent, hath assured us, 
that some of the victims of future 
sufferings shall be ‘‘ beaten with few 
stripes,” or in comparatively lenient 
degrees; but the phrase “a few 
stripes,” is absolutely inconsistent 
with the idea of an eternal duration: 
therefore some of the victiins of future 
condemnation shall not remain in a 
state of punishment throughout an 
absolute eternity. 

If there be no defect in the second 
limb of this argument, then, unless 
our faculties deceive us, and we have 
no means of distinguishing truth from 
error, the conclusion must necessarily 
follow ; and a similar train of reason- 
ing will justify us in extending the 
rule to the case of the delinquent who 
is to be “ beaten with many age 
unless we suppose (horrendum dictu) 
that the creature is stronger than his 
Maker, or that the Almighty (to re- 
peat the tremendous language of the 
poet) hath “ pushed into being a re- 
verse of himself!” 

Thus hath our great Master, in this 
place, as in many of his divine dis- 
courses, set before us the paternal 
character of the “a in the most 
striking and alluring light, inducing 
us to adopt the belief or moral sua- 
sion that the punishments of futurity, 
being directed by infinite wisdom, 

ower and goodness, holiness and 
justice, in eternal harmony and union, 
will be sanatory and medicinal, and 
not final and vindictive: only let us 
never forget that his infinite goodness 
is designed to attract us more and 
more to his service ; to increase, not 
to abate, our dread of offending him ; 
that aggravated transgression will mect 
with aggravated punishment ; and that 
it is eternally true, and throughout 
every period of our existence, that if 
we refuse to submit to the sceptre of 
his grace, we must bow down before 
the rod of his indignation ! 

By the way, we may observe, that 
“the restitution of all things,” is 


a Scripture phrase. Acts ii, 21: 
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“Whom the heavens must receive, 
till the times of the restitution of all 
things, which God hath spoken by 
the mouth of all his holy prophets, 
since the world began.” 

“Thus the eye of prophecy looks 

through and beyond the general judg- 
ment at the end of this world and the 
execution of its sentence on the im- 
penitent, and represents another judg- 
ment-seat, whereon love divine shall 
sit triumphant and supreme, with 
which justice, now fully satisfied, shall 
coalesce and combine, pronouncing 
the general sentence of release and 
amnesty, and absorbing all into itself 
as into a boundless and unfathomable 
ocean; when all rational natures 
shall have passed through their several 
states of purification that were be- 
fore ‘ found wanting,’ and the long- 
lost spirit shall return to its great 
Original ; then will this general re- 
demption be accomplished, and the 
mediating office of our great High 
Priest be at an end, for he will then 
deliver up the kingdom thus com- 
leted to his Father, that ‘ God may 
* all in all’ !’"* 
The pharisaical professor walks the 
streets of a crowded metropolis by 
night or by day; he sees vice in its 
most odious and disgusting forms, 
and where he sees none he suspects 
it, and regards the multitude as igno- 
rant and brutish, and standing every 
moment upon the brink of destruc- 
tion: and he says in his heart, Shall 
such as these ever be partakers of the 
heavenly felicity? Impossible! ‘ Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots?” They are sealed 
unto suffering and a curse. ‘ Repro- 
bate silver shall men call them,” and 
heaven itself shall re-echo the sound, 
““ because the Lord hath rejected 
them !”’ 

Very different is the conclusion 
which many wise and reflecting men 
have drawn from these considerations. 

“As all men,” says a profound 
but comparatively unknown author— 
** As all men stand in a near relation 
to God, so they have still so much of 
his image stamped upon them as may 
oblige and excite us to love them. 
In some this image is more eminent 
wud conspicuous, and we may discern 
the lovely traces of wisdom and good- 
ness ; and though in others it be mi- 


———— 
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serably sullied and defaced, yet it is 
not altogether razed, some lineaments 
do still remain. All men are endowed 
with rational and immortal souls, with 
understandings and wills capable of 
the highest and most excellent things ; 
and if they be at present disordered 
and put out of tune by wickedness 
and folly, this may indeed move our 
compassion, but ought not in reason 
to extinguish our love.” 

«‘ When we see a person of a rug- 
ged humour and perverse disposition, 
full of malice and dissimulation, very 
foolish and very proud, it is hard to 
fall in love with an object that pre- 
sents itself to us under an idea so 
little grateful and lovely; but when 
we consider these evil qualities as the 
diseases and distempers of a soul, 
which in iése/f is capable of all that 
wisdom and goodness wherewith the 
best of saints have ever been adorned, 
and which may one day come to be 
raised to such heights of perfection as 
shall render it a fit companion for the 
holy angels ; this will turn our aver- 
sion into pity, and make us behold 
him with such resentment as we 
should have in contemplating a beau- 


tiful is | mangled with wounds or 
I 


disfigured by some loathsome disease ; 
and however we hate the vices, we 
should not cease to love the man. 


“ Thus, heaven-ward all things tend, for 
all were once 

Perfect, and all must be at length re- 
stor’d: 

So God has greatly purpos’d, who would 
else, 

In his dishonour’d works, Aimse/f endure 

Dishonour, and be wrong’d without re- 
dress ! 

Haste, then! and wheel away a shatter'd 
world, 

Ye slow revolving seasons !”F 


“And every creature which 1s 10 
heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and all that are in them, heard I 
saying, Blessing and honour and glory 
and power be unto Him that er 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
for ever and ever!” Rev. v. 13. 

« Amen! even so! come Lord Je- 


sus.” . 
AN OCUCASIONAL READER. 


—_ _— 





® Scougal’s “ Life of God in the Soul.” 


t Cowper. 
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Mr. Frend on the Proem of John's Gospel, ma 


Sir, 
Hii discussion which appeared in your last and some preceding Numbers 


(pp. 536—538 and 648—651,) strikes me as likely to be attended with 
important results. In order to throw some light on the subject, I have thought 
that it would not be unuseful to present to your readers the translation of 
some of the first verses of John’s Gospel, as it stood in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. I shall give it according to the reading of the two Churches. the 
old Church of England (by some called, though improperly, Popish) and the 
new Church of England, or the Church of England us it was then established 
by law. And I may just observe here, that not a sinall number of persons 
imagine that the Church of England, as now established by law, is the same 
as the Church of England as it was in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, an error 
naturally arising from the little attention paid to the origin and variations of 


the Church ef England. 


The Translation by the old Church of 
England. 

1. In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and God 
was the Word. 

2. This was in the beginning with 
God. 

3. All things were made by him, and 
without him was made nothing. That 
which was made 

4. In him was life, and the life was the 
light of men. 

5. And the light shineth in darknesse, 
and the darknesse did not comprehend 
it. 


The Translation of the new Church of 
England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

1. In the beginning was the word, 
and the word was with God, and God 
was that word. 

2. The same was in the beginning 
with God. 

3. All things were made by it, and 
without it was made nothing that was 
made, 

4. In it was life, and the life was the 
light of men. 

5. And the light shineth in the dark- 


nesse, and the darknesse comprehended 
it not. 


I have also before me my Bible printed in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 


and also the form of prayer ordered to be read in churches by Henry the 
Eighth ; in which the version of the above verses stands as follows : 


Edward's Bible. 


In the begynnynge was the worde, and 
the worde was with God, and the worde 
was God. The same was in the begyn- 
nynge with God. All thynges were made 
by it, and withoute it was made nothynge 
that was made. In it was lyfe, aud the 
lyfe was the lyght of men, and the lyght 
shineth in the darknes, but the darknes 
comprehended it not. 


The reader may compare these v 


Henry the Kighth's Form of Prayer. 


In the begyunyng was the worde. 
And the worde was with god, And the 
word was god. The same was in the 
begynnyng with god. Al thynges were 
made by it, and withoute it was made 
nothynge. ‘That was made in it was lyfe, 
and the lyfe was the light of men. And 
the lyght shineth in the darkenes, but 
the darkenes comprehendyd it not. 


ersions with that in the present Bible in 


k to my mind the 


common use, and the comparing of them together brings bac 
rge company, the ma- 


situation in which I was placed some years ago in a la 
Something or anothe 


jority of which were ministers. 


verses under discussion, and in rendering them fr 
‘ All things were through it.’ 


followed that I had no authority for saying é¢ for him. 
vious to any one Ww 


word i¢ instead of Aim. 


r brought the above 
om the Greek I used the 
A general exclamation 
I believe I said that I 
ho had the slightest 


had no authority but what was ob 
This did not satisfy the company; they 


knowledge of the Greek language. 


preferred the modern mumpsimus to the 
ever, from the above, that I might have 
England from the time of the revolt of ! 
Rome, to the establishment of the present versio 


quo 


old sumpsimus. It appears, how- 
ted the authority of the Church of 
Henry the Eighth from the see of 
n—that is, about a hundred 


— . . 
e noticed a difference between the two earlier 


The reader will probably hav 
and the two later readings, the 


verses. Our present barbarous division into v 
tion, which, notwithstanding its utility in som 


VOL, XX, 42 


former not being divided like the latter into 


erses is the fruit of a later inven- 
e cases, has been attended with 
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very great di@dvantages ; so much so, that from what I have frequently heard 
from the pulpit and out of the pulpit, I am almost inclined to oppose an old 


adage, and to say, Bonus Textuarius malus Theologus. 


I am sure of this, 


that if preachers would have the goodness now and then to see in what sense 
the writer uses the texts they quote, there would result a very great change in 


their discourses. 


I shall beg leave to conclude this letter with a translation of the third verse 
of John, in which f appeal to the authority of the Established Version for my 
rendering of eyecro, as it is taken from repeated instances of the use of that 
verb in the sense in which I have taken it. 

Third verse: All did come to pass through it, and without it did come to 


pass nothing that has come to pass. 


I do not give this as an elegant, but a literal version of the passage, convey- 


ing, as it appears to me, the true meaning of the writer. 


I shall be glad if 


it is sanctioned by the authority of Ben David, and, if otherwise, shall be 
much obliged to him to shew us in what it is incorrect. 


W. FREND. 


N. B. I have used in my translation above, of the third verse, ‘‘ did come 
to pass,”’ for eyevero, merely to shew the distinction of tenses in eyevero and 
yey. ‘To muke it still more conformable to the reading of eysveto, in the 
Established Version, the verse may be read, All came to pass through it, and 
without it came to pass nothing that has come to pass. 


———— 


Sir, 

RESUME my remarks on the 

proem of John’s Gospel. Having 
stated in a recent number of the Re- 
pository, (pp. 536—538,) the objec- 
tions to which the interpretation 
adopted in the Improved Version is 
liable, I shall now proceed to an ana- 
lysis of the passage, with a view to 
exhibit what I conceive to be its :ge- 
nuine meaning. In doing this, how- 
ever, let me not be thought to claim 
the merit of originality, as I aim at 
nothing more than recalling the wan- 
dering attention of persons too fond of 
novelty, to opinions known and advo- 
cated long ago. No reproach of te- 
merity belongs to me who fight under 
the banners of Lardner and Priestley, 
“par nobile fratrum ;” the one of 
whom 7 laborious research in the 
neglected mines of Christian antiquity, 
and the other by the bold flight of 
reason, Which pinions exercised in 
modern science alone could take, 
cleared away the accumulated rubbish 
which encumbered the Christian’s 
path, and set, as it were, anew polish 
on the ancient gem of the gospel. 

In connexion with John’s G l, 
there is another book of the New Tes- 
tament which we ought to consider, 
because it is evidently from the same 
pen, and very similar in style and sen- 
timents: I mean his general Epistle. 
The proem or opening of this last 
appears to be a perfectly parallel pas. 


sage to that of the gospel, and we 
must see that they be so explained as 
to harmonize with one another. Let 
us then suppose that both the pas- 
sages, in the original as well as in the 
English, are before the reader. In 
this way I shall make the Apostle his 
own interpreter. 

In the’ beginning was the Word. 
What beginning? Of the world or of 
the Gospel? Compare the Epistle. 
That which was from the beginning, 
which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have han- 
dled of the word of life. As all the 
suceeeding circumstances here men- 
tioned refer evidently to the evangele 
history, and not to the natural world, 
I think we are obliged to understand 
the first clause of the sentence mm 
same connexion. If we say, hat 


which was from the beginning of 


Christianity, it makes good and cohe- 
rent sense in this passage ; but if we 
substitute, that which — from in- 
heginning of creation, the $ 

jured, for Sout the idea be great 
yetit is foreign to the matter im - 
This leads me to conclude that “4 
Apostle refers, in both pastages, . 
the beginning of the Gospel, o 
Christianity ; of that series © . 
events with which he had long bis 
conversant as the great concern 


of 
life. There is good cpatemet’ ro 


this decision in other passages 
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same writer. | John ii. 7: “ Jewrite 
no new commandment unto you, but an 
old commandment which ye had from 
the beginning.” Again, in ver. |}th, 
“ { write unto you, fathers, because 
we have known him that is from the 
beginning.” Again, in ver. 24, ** Let 
that therefore abide in you which ye 
have heard from the beginning.” 
These citations, which might be mul- 
tiplied, may suilice to shew that the 
phrase, in the beginning, or, from the 
beginning, was rather a favourite one 
with our Apostle, when he wished to 
refer to the commencement of the 
Gospel. I shall mention one further 
consideration in favour of the opinion 
for which we contend, which appears 
to me of great weight. In the 4th 
and Sth verses of the Gospel we read 
thus: “ /n it (i.e. the Word) was 
life, and the life was the light of men. 
And the light shineth in durkness, and 
the darkness did not comprehend it.” 
Now this indisputably refers to the 
light of the gospel, because John the 
Baptist is said immediately afterwards 
to have been sent to bear witness to 
this light. But if we refer the three 
first verses to the origin of creation, 
the transition in the 4th verse to the 
Gospel history, appears to me very 
awkward and abrupt. Of this every 
reader must judge for himself, but the 
arguments 1 have adduced certainly 
prevail with me to understand the 
passage as referring to the beginning, 
not of creation, but of the evangelic 
history. Well, then; ssw rafra, let 
us proceed. 

n the beginning of the gospel twas 
the Word. Antecedently, that is, to 
all those events of which the writer is 
about to give the narrative, existed 
the Word. He is about to recount a 
train of surprising occurrences, but 
he sets himself, in the first place, to 
declare to us the principle or agency 
from which they flowed. This prin- 
ciple was the Word. But what was 
the Word, and how did it exist? 
These inquiries the Apostle proceeds 
to satisfy in the verses which imme- 
diatel ollow. First, he says, the 
Word was with God. He is about to 
declare afterwards in what manner the 
Word was manifested among men, 
but previously to this manifestation, 
he wishes us to understand that ¢he 
Word was with God, which he repeats 
again in the second verse. The full im- 


port of this expression cannot be de- 
termined till we are further made ac- 
quainted with the nature of the ord, 
what sort of existence it is; then only 
can we know in What precise sense it 
is sail to be with God. All that 
seems to be intended here is to inform 
us, that previous to the manifestation 
of the Word among men, it existed in 
the Divine Nature, hidden from the 
world, but known to the Almighty. 
In the parallel passage of the Epistle 
the same is said of life: “* That eter- 
nal life which was with the Father, 
and was manifested unto us.’ There 
is a cast of mystical obscurity about 
these expressions as well as many 
Others of this author, which ought to 
deter us from attempting too great 
precision of interpretation, lest we 
should overshoot our mark, and deter- 
mine the sense more nicely than the 
writer himself conceived it. 

We have arrived thus far. ‘ la the 
beginning of the gospel twas the 
Word, and the Word was with God ; 
it was a principle or existence inherent 
in the Divine Nature. ‘The sacred 
writer then proceeds to another asscr- 
tion: and the Word was God. The 
nature of the Word is thus more fully 
discovered ; it is not only present with 
God, and inherent in his nature, but 
it is, in fact, no other than a part or 
form of himself, inseparable from his 
being, and essentially one with him. 
So the various faculties of our own 
minds are with them and in them, and 
not to be distinguished from them. 
It has been objected to this view, that 
it makes the Word to be the same 
being with whom it was; but we have 
explained how this is to be under- 
stood, and, if 1 judge rightly, it has 
not much real difficulty, not nearly so 
much as there is in supposing that the 
Apostle should apply the name of God 
to two different beimgs in the saine 
verse. The name of God in Serip. 
ture may justly be regarded as a pro- 
per name, belonging to one Being and 
no other; the exceptions are too rare 
to deserve consideration, and when they 
take place, the context is such as to 
leave no ambiguity. To doubt that 
God means God, seems as strange as 
to doubt that Abraham means Abra- 
ham. I conelnde, then, that when 
we are told that the Word was God, 
we are to understand it es said of that 
Being to whom this name as exclu- 
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sively belongs, and whom, when thus 
absolutely used, it as unequivocally 
designates, as that of Abraham does 
the father of the faithful. 

The original words that follow, 
mayta bi avte eyevero, &c., referring 
to the operation or agency of the word, 
may be understood either with respect 
to the creation of the natural world, 
or to the dispensation of the gospel. 
And in either sense they may be said 
in truth, according to that view of the 
nature of the Divine ord or Aocyos 
for which I am contending: for the 
Word which dwelt in Christ, the 
source of his divine powers and life- 
giving energy, was the very same to 
which the world itself owed its being. 
** By the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made.’ We need not, there- 
fore, contend with much eagerness 
about this point; but the coherence 
of the whole passage, and its harmony 
with the corresponding passage in the 
Epistle, may seem to be better pre- 
served if this third verse be referred 
entirely to the Gospel. In that case 
the English must run thus: “ By or 
through it (i.e. the Word) were all 
things done, and without it was no- 
thing done that has been done.” But 
let me Jeave this question for others 
to decide. 

That the nature and operation of 
this Word may be better understood, 
the Apostle proceeds to say that in it 
was life, and the life was the light of 
men: it was a principle of lite and 
spiritual illumination. This evidently 
refers to the Gospel, and needs no 
comment. In the Epistle the Word 
is called the word of life. Indeed, we 
have, on the whole, three names given 
as of the same thing, the word, life, 
and the word of life. Let me ask, by 
the way, of those who prefer the So- 
cinian interpretation, whether these 
titles do not most naturally convey 
the idea of an impersonal principle? 
Had the Apostle’s design been to 
name his Master, there were surely 
appellations at hand much more pro- 
per for his purpose than these abstract 
terms. Is it not more reasonable to 
conclude, since the writer falls upon 
three abstract impersonal terms to de- 
signate the thing of which he speaks, 
that the thing itself was indeed of an 
abstract and impersonal nature ? 

The discourse concerning the Word 
or Avy, docs not appear to be re- 
« 


sumed until the l4th verse; for that 
which is said in the 10th verse, “* He 
was tn the world, and the world was 
made by him, and the world knew him 
not,” a to be spoken immedi- 
ately of God. In the lth verse the 
Word is again mentioned: “ The 
Word became flesh, and dicelt among 
us, and we beheld its glory.” The 
Word, before spoken of as a life-giv- 
ing and enlightening energy inherent 
in, and emanating from, the Divine 
Being, is now to assume a new form ; 
it is embodied in a mysterious manner 
in the person of a man; according to 
the conceptions of the writer of this 
Gospel, which are in a manner pecu- 
liar to himself, a sort of unity and 
identity is effected between the divine 
Aoyos and the human person: and 
this mystical and undefined idea runs 
through his works. It is from this 
source that the current doctrines of 
the deity and pre-existence of Jesus 
Christ have been derived, because 
theologians have not known how to 
distinguish mystical expressions from 
plain and literal ones ; a similar error 
to that by which the Papists will have 
it that we actually feed, like cannibals, 
on the flesh and blood of our own 
Master. And thus the majority, con- 
founding the person of Jesus with the 
divine Mord, interpret literally his 
declaration that he was come down 
from heaven, not discerning the mys- 
tical allusions of the writer, But to 
understand a mystical writer literally, 
is doing as much violence as to un- 
derstand a plain writer mystically. It 
might, perhaps, be shewn that Unita- 
rians also fall into some error in this 
Gospel, by trying to make the writer 
joe too much in their own plaio 
way. But this may be a vain attempt. 
The fundamental idea of this author, 
that the s had become flesh in the 
person of Jesus, leads naturally to an 
identification of Jesus with God in 4 
certain sense, though not in a literal 
and proper one. It is our duty, m- 
deed, to give to mystical passages 4 
rational interpretation, but to make 
them convey plain and simple ideas 1s 
a thing impossible, because contrary 
to their nature. 

I observe some remarks by your 
intelligent correspondent, Mr. Cogan, 
(pp. 605 and 646,) on the sigmificauon 
of the word yeverOas, I have not room 
at present to say more in reply, than 
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that I have turned to the places from 
which he cites, and think that if they 
are attentively considered, it will be 
perceived that the word in question is 
not in any of them confined to the 
simple sense sivas, but carries with it, 
in all, its proper sense of acquiring 
or coming into a new state of being. 
Thus the phrase paprus yeas, from 
Herodotus, does not, to me, convey 
simply the idea ‘* you are a witness,” 
as if it were waprus ef, but rather that 
of, “‘ you decome a witness,” which 
thing a person does every time that he 
is called on to bear his testimony. 
T. F. B. 
EE 

A Brief View of the different 

Schemes of Interpreting the Proem 

of John’s Gospel. 


S the facts, on which the expla- 

nation of the Logos, given in 
my last paper, (pp. 648—651,) are 
very remote from common apprehen- 
sion, its propriety, I fear, will be little 
felt by the readers of the Repository. 
Lest this be their feeling, I beg fur- 
ther attention, while I contrast it 
with some of the leading schemes 
which learned men have adopted for 
interpreting the proem of John. It 
seems to have been the general opi- 
nion in the second century and after- 
wards, that this Evangelist wrote his 
(iospel against Cerinthus; and the 
narrative of Irenwus implies that the 
language of John is drawn up in di- 
rect opposition to the Gnostic heresy. 
Michaélis, it is well known, adopts 
the same supposition; and it is re- 
markable that Dr. Priestley, who at 
first embraced the sentiments of 
Lardner, felt reason to change his 
Opinion; and in his Notes on the 
Bible, he explains the words of the 
Evangelist as levelled against the 
Cinostics, 

The notion of Lardner is, that the 
Logos means God himself. When 
the Evangelist, therefore, says that 
“This was with God,” he asserts 
that God was with himself, an asser- 
tion which, though not, as Dr. Clarke 
would have us believe, a contradiction 
in terms, is yet strange and unneces- 
sary, as calculated neither to confirm 
the truth nor remove the errors of 
those to whom the Gospel was ad- 
dressed. Logos (Asyss) signifies a 
word or speech; aud as speech is 


founded on the rational faculties of 
man, it hence came to signify reason 
or intelligence itself. This is the 
common acceptation of logos, and 
taken here in this sense it denotes not 
God, but an attribute of God, holds 
him forth as a rational principle, as a 
designing cause, as the source of all 
the order, beauty and happiness which 
abound in the universe, in opposition 
to certain impostors who, to esta- 
blish a system of Atheism and by 
that means erase the very foundations 
of revelation, stripped the universal 
Father of his natural perfections. 
When the Evangelist, therefore, de- 
clares that reason was in the begin- 
ning, was with God and was God, he 
declares that He who at first brought 
all things into being was himself pos- 
sessed of life and reason, and the 
source of life and reason to all cre- 
ated things, and not what the Gnos- 
tics represented the Supreme God, 
destitute of life and reason, and ex- 
isting from eternity, like what Moses 
says of the deep, in solitude and 
darkness. 

If the Logos meant God himself, 
then when “ he became flesh” in the 
person of Christ, God, even the Fa- 
ther, the Creator and Governor of 
the universe, became flesh, and this 
was the doctrine of Sadellius, who 
supposed the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost to be three different 
names of the same Being, expressive 
only of three different relations. See 
Lardner, III. 78. Aware of this con- 
clusion, Lardner thus paraphrases the 
verse: “** And the Word was made 
man, or took upon him the human 
nature, and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth’ —that 
is, ‘ And we beheld in Jesus such 

ower and wisdom that we could not 
doubt his being the Messiah.’” Here 
the Doctor shifts his ground, making 
the Logos, which in the first verse 
he represents as God himself, to mean 
the power and wisdom of God uniting 
with the man Jesus, and thus proving 
him to be the Messiah. This para- 
phrase is very nearly the true one: 
and it is remarkable that this learned 
and amiable man should expound the 
drift of the Evangelist’s meaning 
without being aware of the great 
truth that the historian wished to 
establish. The impostors who denied 
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that Christ is flesh and blood, denied 
also that he derived his authority 
from the Creator of the universe. 
This sentiment, of which Lardner 
does not appear to have been aware, 
was, if adopted, completely destruc- 
tive of the gospel, and John briefly 
scts it aside by representing the _ 
er, wisdom and goodness which Jesus 
displayed to be no other than the 
L,ogos, the moral perfections displayed 
by God himself in the creation and 
government of the world. 

In this proem the Logos, as ex- 
pressive of reason in God, or, more 
generally, of all those natural and 
moral attributes implied in reason 
when infinite, is personified. The 
object of this personification was to 
render the sense of the term more 
prominent and impressive, and at the 
same time more conformable to the 
glowing imagination of eastern wri- 
ters: and it is to be observed, that 
a similar personification characterizes 
the a 7 and preaching of the 
apostles. I will here content myself 
with two instances. Thus in Acts x. 
36, “ The Logos, whom God sent to 
the children of Israel, preaching peace 
through Jesus Christ: this Legos is 
Lord of all.” Again, in Heb. iv. 12, 
“The Logos of God is alive and 
energetic, surpassing in keenness a 
two-edged sword, penetrating so far 
as to separate between life and breath, 
joints and marrow, and is a judge of 
the meditations and thoughts of the 
heart.” These are striking instances, 
and they demonstrate the erroneous- 
ness of the notion adopted by Lard- 
ner, Priestley and others, namely, that 
the personification of the Logos and 
its application to Christ originated 
with the Platonic philosophers con- 
verted to Christianity in the second 
century, this having already been 
done by the apostles themselves. 

The next scheme for interpreting 
this much-disputed introduction is 
that of Socinus. This is adopted by 
the late N. Cappe, and, embellished 
by his eloquence, it found its way into 
the /mproved Version. According to 
this scheine, the Logos means Jesus. 
“* In the beginning,” means “ In the 
beginning of the gospel dispensation.” 
“ All things were made by him,” 
means “ All things in the Christian 
dispensation were done by Christ.” 
As the Logos was Jesus, the clause 
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“He became flesh,” is rendered, 
** He was flesh.” 

On this interpretation I remark— 
and I make these remarks not with- 
out reverence and affection for the 
high character and talents of the Edi- 
tor—that it is founded in the absence 
of the circumstances in which John 
wrote his Gospel, and which give full 
force and propriety to every word 
that he has penned. The irrelevance 
of this scheme to the momentous 
errors which pressed on the attention 
of the sacred writer, renders it at 
once impertinent and nugatory, the 
construction withal being in some of 
the clauses forced, and at variance 
both with common sense and the ge- 
nius of the Greek language. 

“The Word was in the beginning, 
or from the commencement of the 
gospel dispensation.” Was it neces- 
sary to say that the Word was in the 
beginning of the gospel, more than 
in the middle or the end of the gos- 
pel? Who ever doubted that Jesus 
was in the beginning of his ministry? 
Who could question that every thing 
made during his ministry was made 
by him? But it is said that “ywouas 
occurs upwards of seven hund 
times in the New Testament, but ne- 
ver in the sense of create.” This 
may be true, for the obvious reason 
that the writers of the Christian 
Scriptures had in no other place occa- 
sion to speak of the creation, or to 
allude to Moses as the historian of it. 
Iam free to assert that the perfect 
middle yeyove, is the most appropriate 
verb which the Evangelist could have 
used to express creation ; the Pagan 
philosophers before Christ, and the 
Christian fathers afterwards, having 
continually employed it in that sense. 

John wrote his Gospel as well as 
his Epistle against certain impostors 
who maintained the divinity of Christ 
with no other view than as a specious 

retext to overturn Christianity. Is 
it then probable that he should in the 
commencement assert the very Go 
trine which it is the principal saad 
of his writings to set aside as — 
and pernicious? ‘The W ord was 
God,” and this God was Jesus. 
the Evangelist was capable of art 
this, or even favouring this conci 
sion, instead of the profound wisdom, 
 eiitinade Qellty and dignified 
the correct judgment | the 
simplicity whieh he displays as 
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historian of Jesus Christ, he would 
forfeit every Claim to consistency and 
even to common sense. 

As to the difference between yy and 
eyeveto, Which Mr. Frend has taken so 
much pains to ascertain, I feel no 
dificulty, in answer to his question, to 
point it out. A competent writer in 
Greek, having occasion to say of an- 
other that never had a child, would 
write azais ny, he was childless; but 
if the same person, having a child, 
lost it, he would say amais eyevero, he 
became childless. Mr. Cogan says 
that “the verb yiyvecbas is used of a 
state commencing, and eva: of a state 
which exists.” This is very near the 
truth, but not exactly so. Tvyvec8as 
implies a change from one state to 
another. This is its primary mean- 
ing, and thence it often signifies a 
continuance in that state to which the 
change is made. The primary signi- 
fication then is to become, come to 
pass, take place, happen; the se- 
condary, to continue, abide, to be ; and 
thus it is synonymous with evas ; and 
though the places are frequent where 
these verbs may be substituted one 
for the other, there are also many 
where the substitution would be sole- 
cistical; and such appears to me is 
capt eyevero, if rendered he twas flesh, 
instead of he became flesh, because 
the Evangelist had already stated the 
Logos to be the reason or the attributes 
of God, while in this clause he ex- 
presses a transition of it from God to 
a being with flesh and blood. ap§ 
nv would imply that the Logos always 
was a man—caogf eyeveto, in connexion 
with what precedes, marks its emana- 
tion from God and its union with 
Jesus Christ. I would moreover ob- 
serve, for the sake of the learner in 
Greek, that this verb has different 
senses in different branches of it. 
Thus the first aorist middle eysvero, 
has always a ¢ransitive sense, namely, 
to produce; and Homer in a few 
places uses the second aorist in the 
same signification. Thus eyevero, 
without the augment yevero, and by 
syncope yerro, he aad for him- 
self, he took, laid hold of. Lexico- 
graphers have absurdly supposed yevro 
to be a corruption of é:Aero, and in the 
number of these is Damm, the most 
admirable of all lexico . A 
pretty full account of this verb with 
its several ramifications will be found 








under the common root yew, in my 
Greek and English Lexicon, col. 265, 
2nd ed. 

It remains now briefly to notice the 
interpretation which the orthodox di- 
vines have put upon this proem, And 
here justice and candour foree me to 
allow, that this interpretation is what 
the Evangelist seems at first glanee to 
suggest, it being for the most part con- 
formable to the primary acceptation of 
the words, and to the rules of construc- 
tion in Greek. The Logos is said to 
be from the beginning of time, to be 
God, to be with God, and, as it must 
appear to common sense, to be dif- 
ferent from that God whom he is said 
to be with. This same Logos made 
all things, and afterwards became a 
human being in the person of Jesus 
Christ. No competent person would 
reject this view of the subject, were 
it not for the perplexing consequences 
which follow, were it not for the con- 
tradictions which it involves, were it 
not for the dagmas which it brings in 
its train—dogmas that aye at variance 
with reason, with the tenor of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures—dog- 
mas that prostrate and even stultify 
the human understanding, and at the 
same time throw the whole orb of 
revelation into shade. 

It is a providential thing, that while 
the orthodox interpretation is so im- 
posing, is thus supported by the first 
view of the proem, we shall find it, if 
we trace the passage to its origin, to 
be at variance with sound criticism, 
to be set aside by the direct object of 
the Evangelist and the strictest sense 
of the terms used by him. And the 
following observations, whenever they 
shall be duly weighed by the advocates 
of this scheme, will set the question 
to rest. 

1. The orthodox scheme, then, 
supposes the Logos to be Jesus Christ, 
the second person in the Trinity. 
But Logos means word, speech, ream 
son; it expresses not God, but an 
attribute of God; and though the 
sacred historian says that Reason is 
God, he means to say that God, as 
the Creator of all things, is a rational, 
intelligent and spiritual , dis 
tinct from the works of his hands, in 
opposition to certain impostors who, 
in order to supplant the gospel, strip- 

the universal Father of his per- 
tions. The phrase that the Logos 
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is God, is a figure of speech, the 
converse of that, where Christ is said 
to be the way, the truth, and the life, 
and equally natural with it. 

2. The Logos in this proem is a 
personification, but the advocates of 
the orthodox faith, overlooking the 
figure, take the personified being to 
be a real person. This mistake was 
natural, though consequences flowed 
from it which not only divided the 
Christian church into hostile sects 
and parties in all ages, but threatened 
to overwhelm Christianity itself by 
furnishing the sceptic with arguments 
against its divine origin. 

3. The Logos is said to “ become 
flesh,” that is, to become a being 
with flesh and blood, or a real human 
being. The Gnostics denied that 
Christ was a real being ; they denied 
also that he received his authority 
and power from the Almighty. If 
these artful and pernicious tenets 
were admitted, the gospel which pro- 
claimed the placability of God and 
eternal life to the penitent, sunk like 
the sun behind the thickest clouds 
of heathenism, and it became imperi- 
ously necessary in the Evangelist to 
set them aside; and how could he 
have done this more effectually than 
by representing Christ as having real 
flesh, and endued with those attri- 
butes from the Author of nature 
which that Author himself employed 
in the creation and government of the 
universe? 

4. As the Logos of God united 
with the man Jesus, it was reason- 
able that this name should occasion- 
ally be given him. But the term 
holds him forth as the delegate of 
God, to be the Saviour of the world: 
it is a title of his office, not of his na- 
ture. As the Logos meant an attri- 
bute and not a real being, its union 
with Christ is not the union of two 
natures in one person, but the union 
of his ministry, as the promised Mes- 
siah, with the moral government of 
God, for the salvation of mankind. 
The Evangelist in attesting the incor- 
poration of the Logos, solely attests 
the divinity of our Lord’s mission, 
and that, as I have just said, in oppo- 
sition to wicked and artful men who 
denied his commission from the Cre- 
ator and Governor of the world. 

5. If the Logos be really a divine 
being, its union with the man Jesus 
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constitutes him God and man. If. on 
the other hand the Logos, be an attri- 
bute of God, its incorporation with 
Jesus constitutes him the ) 
God, that is, a highly-favoured ser. 
vant of God, authorized to announce 
to mankind the glad tidings of salva- 
tion on the terms of repentance and 
reformation, and enabled to work mi- 
racles and to appear again alive after 
death, in attestation of his divine mis- 
sion. If the former conclusion be 
just, it is reasonable to expect that he 
should appear in the execution of his 
office under the character and title 
of God; if the latter, his highest title 
during his ministry would be that of 
the Son of God, This is a sure erite- 
rion whereby we may ascertain which 
of these two conclusions is the true 
one. Which then on examining the 
gospel shall we find to have been the 
fact? The very Evangelist who as- 
serts that the Logos became flesh, 
asserts also, ‘* These things were writ- 
ten that ye may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God.” : 
There are two occasions in the mi- 
nistry of Jesus when, in an especial 
manner, the Logos of God appears to 
have been united with him. These 
are his baptism and his transfigura- 
tion. When he was baptized, the Lo- 
gos, or, as it is there called, the Holy 
Spirit, descended upon him in the 
form of a dove; and how is he then 
pointed out by the voice from heaven? 
‘This is my beloved Son in whom 
I am well pleased.” The Evangelist 
on saying that the Logos united with 
the man Jesus, refers, in illustration 
of this union, to the scene of his 
transfiguration. ‘And the Logos 
became flesh, and he formed his tent 
among us, full of loveliness and reality. 
And we beheld his brightness as the 
brightness of an only-begotten 5on 
from the Father.” i ie 
6. The Gnostics, though disguised, 
were the most malignant and depravet 
enemies of the gospel, and they 
recourse to the divinity of the Founte 
merely as a specious pretext to sim 
it in Heathenism. The drift of their 
whole system was briefly this: Christ 
did not derive his authority from he 
Creator, because being himself a hi 
he did his miracles by virtue of his 
H ared after death 
own power. He appe 1 here 
by virtue of his own nature, ane F the 
is, therefore, no resurrection © 
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dead. These inferences turn upon 
the doctrine of Christ’s divinity as 
upon a pivot. And nothing is more 
certain than that John in all his wri- 
tings directly levels his language 
against them and their base authors. 
The Pagan philosophers imitated the 
Cinostics in attempting to destroy 
Christianity, by having recourse to 
the same principle. One example of 
this kind I shall here produce, and it 
goes to the full extent of my asser- 
tion. They are the words of Ame- 
dius, a disciple of Porphyry, and one 
of the bitterest enemies of the gospel. 
“‘ This truly is the Word, by whom, 
as being eternal, all things were made, 
as Heraclitus would have acknow- 
ledged: and, indeed, the barbarian 
(meaning John), assigning to him the 
rank and dignity of being in the be- 
ginning, asserts that he existed with 
God and was God, that by him were 
all things made, and in him every 
thing that is made has its life and 
being ; that having descended into a 
body, and clothed himself, he appear- 
ed a man, and that after he had even 
then shewn the greatness of his na- 
ture, he disengaged himself from the 
flesh, again resumed his Godhead, 
and is still a God, as he was before 
he became a man.” See Lardner, 
VII. 160, or Euseb. Praep. Evan. Lib. 
xi. c. p. 540. Now I maintain that 
this writer, whom Eusebius represents 
as one of the supporters of the new 
philosophy in the school of Alexan- 
dria, not only alludes to the proem of 
John, but interprets it in the way in 
which it is interpreted by modern or- 
thodox divines. Taking it for granted 
that the Evangelist teaches the God- 
head of the Logos, Amelius asserts 
on his authority, that it descended to 
a body, and, clothing itself with flesh, 
appented asaman. In this state he 
shews the greatness of his nature. 
Here the philosopher alludes to the 
stupendous miracles recorded by John 
which Jesus performed, and is a broad 
acknowledgment of their truth. Yet 
he was no believer in the gospel, and 
clearly because he was able te account 
for the miracles of Christ by refer- 
ring them to the Godhead within him. 
Had he considered Jesus simply as 
a human being, teaching and acting 
with authority from the Almighty, 
the only true God, the God and Fa- 
ther of all mankind, this assent of 
VOL. Xx, vA 





Amelius to his divine mission, and 
consequently to the trath of his re- 
ligion, would have been inevitable 
This interpretation of the Gospel of 
John was borrowed by the Alexan- 
drian philosophers from the Gnostics, 
and it serves in a remarkable manner 
to illustrate the nature and object of 
their system, At the same time it 
proves to a demonstration that the 
divinity of Christ, so far from being 
essential to Christianity, was made 
use of by his enemies as the most 
effectual means of destroying it. 


JOHN JONES, 
-_— 


SiR, 

if AVING, since I wrote my last, 

(p. 646,) received two friendly 
letters from a respectable contributor 
to the Repository, on the verb yiryver- 
Jas, [have been led to think upon the 
subject more than I had ever done 
before. The result of my thoughts 
I will now communicate in as few 
words as I can, 

I had said that yever sas was used 
as the aorist to sivas, and upon looking 
into Buttman’s Greek Grammar, I 
find that this able grammarian has 
stated that yeyova and eyevouyy are 
used as the preterites of this verb. 
That this is true with respect to the 
infinitive mood is certain, there being 
no possible way of expressing the 
sense of fuisse in Greek but by yever- 
Sas and yeyovevas. But [ will confine 
myself chiefly to yeverSas. If yever- 
Sas, then, is often equivalent to fuissec, 
would it not be strange if cysvoeny 
could never signify fui ? But of this 
use there are many and unquestion- 
able examples. I will only add two to 
those which have been already pro- 
duced. Philostrati Heroica, p. 32, 
in the edition of Boissonade: Es pv 
TEparwoes eyevovTo exesvos Kaus Evubel. 
Anuevos Inpiass, ex oda, An immensi 
illi (Gigantes) fuerint, et serpen- 
tibus cincti, non novi. Theocriti Scho- 
liastes ad Id. vii. ver. 8: BPAXIAA’ & 
yoaporres bia Te 0’, duapravers, Kyty- 
eto yap Bpacibas Aaxwy To eves, 0 06 
Boagikas Kos. But, it may be said, 
how came it to pass that the primary 
meaning of yryreeSas should be ob- 
scured or lost in the aorist? I ask 
in reply, how came it to pass that the 
Gireck due should lose its primary sig- 
nification in the Latin fui? But ts tt 
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not common for words by a certain 
inflexion of meaning to be applied to 
cases to which in their primitive sense 
they were inapplicable? And do not 
the preterites of certain verbs differ 
materially in signification from the 
present tenses of these verbs? Every 
scholar knows that «r@eSas is to ac- 
quire, and that xexrne as is fo possess. 
This is not extraordinary. But xex- 
tho tas is sometimes so used as to ex- 
clude the sense of acquisition. Vide 
Euripidis Orest., v. 1202. Analogy, 
then, would lead us to conclude that 
if eyevouny was once used for fui, its 
original meaning would in some in- 
stances be lost sight of altogether. 1 
will now endeavour to point out the 
ratio of the fact for which I have been 
contending. When we speak of that 
which twas or has been, we evidently 
do not speak of a permanent and ne- 
cessary existence, but of something 
which must have begun to be, of 
something, which in some way or 
Other must ave become what it has 
bven or was. The verb eiyas, there- 
fore, may not improperly borrow its 
yreterites from a word which compre- 
— the significations of nasci, oriri, 
fieri, Certain it is that neither eas 
nor esse have preterites of their own. 
And the reason of this, perhaps, may 
be, that they denote existence simply ; 
and hence they are applicable to that 
which exists necessarily and perma- 
nently. But even though my meta- 
physics should be false, the fact will 
remain the same. 

While writing this last sentence, I 
was struck with the use of the term 
existence in our language. 7» evist, 
if we consult the derivation of the 
word, is to come into being, and yet 
who hesitates to speak of the existence 
of God?) This may teach us not to 
reason too confidently from the pri- 
mary meaning of a word as to what 
may be its ultimate use. But here a 
wide field of inquiry opens itself, into 
which [ will not enter. I will only 
add, that some critics have said, that 
evisto in Latin is sometimes equivalent 
to sum. 

E. COGAN. 


re 


Homert on. 
Dec. 3, 1825. 
ITH extreme reluctance | 
agam request a place in your 


Sir, 


W 
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pages. It is no pleasant task to en- 
counter an opponent so regardless of 
arguinentative fairness as Mr. Bake- 
well shews himself. I would take no 
notice of contempt and _ reproach 
thrown at myself personally. But 
his deplorable prejudices have led him 
to assail a cause which is dearer to 
me than life, and doctrines which, 
notwithstanding his gross misappre- 
hensions of them, I believe and know 
to be ‘‘ doctrines according to godli- 
ness.” 

Had Mr. B. been governed by t) 
spirit of candour and equity, he might 
have stated that it was in consequence 
of injurious reports and newspaper 
paragraphs, that Mr. Malan deemed 
it right to publish what he assures us 
is a faithful narrative of the conversa- 
tions and exhortations in which he 
hore the chief part, at the house of a 
respectable family at Rolle. I have 
to-day read the pamphlet through 
again, and Ido not find that air of 
vanity with which Mr. B. charges it ; 
nor any thing to justify the tauntings, 
‘‘ how condescendingly he spoke to 
one, how graciously he smiled upon a 
second.” I should be happy to put 
the pamphlet into your hands, or into 
those of any gentleman who may ask 
me, and submit the question whether 
it is at all deserving of the offensive 
character which he has drawn of it. 

If the brief remarks which I before 
was allowed to insert in the Reposi- 
tory on the doctrine of the Perse- 
verance of Real Christians in the 
ways of Holiness, be not sufficient to 
protect that doctrine from the horrid 
imputations that have been cast upon 
it, nothing in my power to say or to 
protest can avail to that effect. 

To you, Sir, I need not say that if 
we do not, in controversy, take the 
honest pains to understand those 
whom we animadvert upon, we are 
disqualified for our undertaking. This 
rule of candour is never more wanted 
than in our judging of the phraseology 
of religious writers. All ages and 
countries, as well as different sects, 
have their peculiarities: and if we 
condemn, without fairly estimating 
the evident design of the expressions 
which we disapprove, we are ogg, 
be guilty of no little injustice. 'F- 
Malan has some modes of expression 
and perhaps of thinking which I = 
not accord with him in approvits: 
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His imagination is ardent. He makes 
much use of elucidation by compari- 
sons and the supposition of cases, ani 
he often runs his metaphors into al- 
legories.* But his meaning is not 
difficult to be perceived. One of his 
most remarkable peculiarities is the 
use of the term ¢he saved, as an appel- 
lation of all sincere Christians. ‘This 
is alien from our habits: but itis clear 
as noon-day that he means only that 
such persons are, by the grace of 
God in Christ, delivered from the 
curse and condemnation, and from 
the power and dominion, of sin. He 
can, however, plead the authority 
of the New Testament. ‘ The Lord 
daily added to the church [tovs ca%o- 
pevous] the saved ;” not, as it is in the 
common version, “ such as should be 
saved.” (Acts ii. 47; and see the 
Unitarian Improved Version.) 

Mr. B. has dealt with Mr. M.’s 
poe in the way which he would 
veavily and justly complain of, if it 
were practised upon any of his own 
productions. He has picked out pas- 
sages, Omitting words and clauses, 
bringing together such as are not 
connected in the original, and sepa- 
rating them from their proper con- 
nexion ; so that the impression of the 
whole is evceedingly different from 
the genuine meaning and cesign. 

To prove this it would be neces- 
sary to translate large extracts from 
the pamphlet, for which I have not 
time, nor could I expect you to fill 
your pages with them. Yet I trust a 
very moderate indulgence in such 
citations will be admitted, as due to a 
virtuous and calumniated individual. 

Mr. Bakewell has, in his ungene- 
rous and unjust way, adduced garbled 
passages with the object of making it 
appear that the doctrine of Perse- 
verance, as held by Mr. M., implies a 
licentious tendency. Let me quote a 
few other passages, and let the equi- 
table reader put them by the side of 
Mr. B.’s. I cannot ask the insertion 
of the original, as well as my transla- 
tions: but the book is at your ser- 
vice, and the extracts may be copied 
in French, if desired. The words put 


cee antitin—ami 


* The observation of your American 
critic might be applied sometimes to Mr. 
M.’s style: “ It posec..cs that strained 
aim after merely rhetorical effect, so 
common among the French divines,”’ 
(Mon, Repos, XX, 655.) 





in Italics are not put so by me, but 
are faithfully taken from the French. 

“Tt is the objection which the world 
has at all times made against the mi- 
nisters of God, and which in the pre- 
sent day is the outcry from all quar- 
ters, ‘ that the gospellers preach that 
we need not do good works; that 
theirs is a very convenient religion for 
the wicked, who have only to say, I 
believe, I have faith, ] am saved; and 
then quietly yield to their lusts.’ As 
this calumny is no stranger to us, it 
will be right to repel it; and at the 
same time to guard you against a 
carnal security, a fatal indolence, by 
shewing you, my dear friends, that, 
though works are not wanted to ob- 
tain salvation, there is no salvation 
without works.” (Conventicule de 
Rolle, p. 30.) 

* To say that true faith,—the faith 
of the heart,—Christian faith, is in 
the believer a support to sin, a coun- 
teraction to remorse, and thus a 
source of immorality; is as much as 
to say, that the life which Jesus had 
just restored to Lazarus was a sup- 
port to the infection of his corpse, a 
means of remaining in the grave. It 
is surprising that such an assertion 
could ever be made by any person of 
sound sense. Yet, how many books 
and pamphlets are published to main- 
tainit! To hear their authors com- 
plain as they do, of the preachers of 
the gospel and the doctrine of faith, 
one would suppose that those preach- 
ers were sellers of indulgences, and 
Christ a minister of sin; and that to 
attract a soul to the cross of Jesus 
were enough to make it ten times 
nore attached to Satan and his abo- 
minations. According to those per- 
sons, the assurance of having been 
saved by the love of our faithful Sa- 
viour, of being thus reconciled to 
God, of being sealed with the gilt 
of the spirit of holiness, and animated 
by a lively hope of the heavenly 

lory, are, in a believer, the same as 
hatred to his Redeemer, contempt of 
his heavenly Father, a bargain with 
sin, and the hope of being with the 
devil and his angels. —Yes, my friends, 
the Christian does good works, and 
much better ones than before he be- 
came a Ohristian,—As a child of 
Abraham, he is animated by the spirit 
and walks in the steps of his spiritual 
father : and the first use that he wakes 
vf the liberty which grace gives him, 
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72 
is to go to the feet of his King and 
Saviour and bind himself to obedience 
by the offer of his heart and the oath 
of his love.” (Pp. 30, 31, 33.) 

“Let no man flatter himself that 
it can be otherwise.—To pretend to 
belong to Christ, and yet to preserve 
his old notions, his old habits, his old 
inclinations, his old hopes, in one 
word, his old heart—is to give the lie 
to the word of God ; it is to pretend 
to possess a secret which God him- 
self does not know, the secret of 
uniting light with darkness, sin with 
grace.—The fruits of the Spirit are all 
Christian virtues, that is to say, all 
good works. The union which the 
Most Holy One has established be- 
tween his Spirit and holiness” [in the 
true Christian] ‘is indissoluble as 
well as necessary; so that the faith 
which is produced by this Spirit, the 
faith which justifies, is as inseparable 
from good works, as the restored life 
of Lazarus was from his resurrection. 
it was his resurrection itself. So 
also faith is the resurrection of the 
soul: it is in the soul the life of 
works, good works.” (P. 34.) 

“* Make all who see you learn from 
you, that the commandment of God 
is dearer .o the children of promise 
than all the allurements, all the hopes, 
all the fears of earth; that the king- 
dom of heaven and its righteousness 
is the only, the continual object of 
your dearest desires ; and that thus, 
while you have received your salva- 
tion from grace, and works were not 
wanted to obtain it, now that you 
have received it, your life consists in 
performing those works to the glory 
of your Saviour God; so that who- 
ever will may gain assured evidence in 
you, that there is no salvation without 
works.” (P, 43.) 

These, and many like these, are 
the paragraphs, and this is the strain 
of thought and feeling, which Mr. 
Bakewell has passed over; while he 
was exercising his industry to cull 
and mutilate other sentences, in order 
to fix upon them a meaning which 
the widest stretch of charity will 
hardly help us to imagine that he 
could believe to be that which their 
author intended. 

Mr. B. urges, with great force, an 
Allegory by which, he says, M. Malan 
has delivered ‘* the doctrine that no 
crumes can separate the elect from 
God.” It would be impossible fully 
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to refute this part of Mr. B.’s state 
ment without translating the whole 
passage from Mr. M., which would 
be long, and could not reasonably be 
presented for admission into your 
pages. This allegory may not be in 
the best taste, nor all its parts in 
exact keeping, and Mr. B. has fur- 
nished a proof that it is liable to be 
misunderstood and abused: but, to 
any one who will read it in a fair and 
upright spirit, it will be abundantly 
apparent that the author’s intention 
was to administer encouragement to 
persons whose minds are overwhelmed 
with fear and distress on account of 
their sins, and that nothing was far- 
ther from his thoughts than to afford 
any license or tolerance to wilful sin. 
Ou this doctrine itself, the Perseve- 
rance of the Saints, I cannot but re- 
peat my request that Mr. B. would, 
with seriousness and candour, con- 
sider the remarks offered in October, 
1824. (Mon. Repos. XIX. 673.) Un- 
less he can prove those statements to 
be incorrect, unless he can shew the 
Calvinistic doctrine to be a continu- 
ance in happiness tithout a perse- 
vering in universal obedience, all his 
declamation falls to the poe He 
may amuse himself with forming sup- 
positions and putting dreadful cases 
of impiety and crime; but I beg to 
inform him that he is supposing moral 
impossibilities. Were any to argue 
and act as he describes (and I fear 
many have done so), they would fur- 
nish indeed melancholy reason to be- 
lieve that they were total strangers to 
genuine religion; but no reason at all 
for discrediting the Calvinistic doc- 
trine, that the sincere Christian will, 
by the aid of divine grace, persevere 
to the end in opposing sin and culti- 
vating holiness. Your American cor 
respondent aflirms my holding “‘ that 
the very word Salvation means deli 
verance from sin,” to be ** coming 
round sweepingly to Arminianism. 
(P. 656.) Tassure him that he also 
reatly errs: and I cannot help be- 
Roviai that he has never attentively, 
or perhaps at all, read any Calvinistic 
author of estimation on this subject. 
May I hope to be endured, if I quote 4 
sentence or two from the Acts of the 
Synod of Dort? Iam no admirer © 
Synods, nor believer in their autho- 
rity: but I receive with ree 
truth and argument, wherever I fin 
them. “It is their [true believers 
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iluty perpetually to watch and pray, 
that they be not drawn into tempta- 
tions: which if they neglect to do, 
they may not only be hurried away 
hy the flesh, the world, and Satan, 
into even great and dreadful sins, but 
even may sometimes, by the just per- 
mission of God, be thus drawn aside. 
But, by such dreadful sins, they great- 
ly offend God, incur the guilt of 
death, grieve the Holy Spirit, inter- 
rupt the exercise of faith, and often 
for a time lose all sense of the divine 
favour; until, having by deep repent- 
ance returned into the right way, the 
fatherly merey of God again visits 
them.—With the utmost sincerity and 
in a godly manner, they are distressed 
for the sins which they have commit- 
ted; by faith and with a contrite 
heart they seek and obtain forgiveness 
through the blood of the Mediator ; 
being reconciled they again enjoy the 
favour of God, they adore his tender 
mercies in which they trust, and they 
thenceforward the more diligently 
work out their own salvation with fear 
and trembling. This doctrine of the 
PERSEVERANCE of those who are 
really believers and holy persons, and 
the assurance of it, though God hath, 
in his word, most abundantly revealed 
it to the glory of his name and the 
comfort of” pious souls, and hath im- 
pressed it upon the hearts of the 
faithful; yet the carnal principle does 
not receive it, Satan hates it, the world 
scoffs at it, ignorant men and hypo- 
crites abuse it, and false teachers op- 
pose it. But the church of Christ 
has always most affectionately loved 
and constantly maintained it.” (Acta 
Syn. Dordr. Pars i. p. 271, ed. 1623.) 

Whatever faults of structure and 
conduct may attach to Mr. Malan’s 
Allegory, I trust that your candid 
readers will free it from the charge of 
an Antinomian tendency upon the 
evidence of its concluding sentence. 
I must observe that the awful sword, 
which afterwards becomes a friendly 
lamp, is intended to represent the law 
of God. The very image shews that 
the writer holds m honour the holy 
law, as the guide of the believer’s life. 
“* Rely then on God, with your whole 
soul. Keep yourselves close to Jesus, 
the Author and Finisher of your faith. 
Mount up on high, O believers, led 
by the law, your kind and gracious 
guide. Lay fast hold on the cross of 


your Saviour; and let no one take 
your crown!” (P. 51.) 

Mr. Bakewell affords a remarkable 
proof how little qualified he is to re- 
port fairly the sentiments of one whom 
he dislikes, be they right or wrong, 
when he writes, ** What Christian 
preacher—ever laid claim to the power 
of crushing his enemies to dust with 
the breath of his nostrils? Yet this 
dangerous power M. Malan appears, 
from his own testimony, to possess, 
though he govod-naturedly declines 
calling it forth.” Mr. B. cites a pas- 
sage which he regards as decisively 
confirming his accusation. Now, per- 
mit me to bring forwards the whole of 
the passage. One of the parties in 
the conversation says— 

** Yes indeed, this is what distresses 
us ; to see persons irritating them- 
selves against the gospel, and against 
pious Christians and their religious 
meetings, as if they took up their 
time in playing at charades, or met 
together to make grimaces at each 
other. Yet those very persons, far 
from offering any thing in their own 
lives more wise, more useful, or more 
holy, satisfy themselves with raising 
the outcry, ‘ See, see these simple- 
tons, these proud people, who meet 
in evenings to read the Bible and 
pray; us if that were a proper time 
for such doings!’ Yet at these very 
hours, both on Sunday and other 
evenings, they are sitting down to 
cards and playing off their sarcasms 
at those who are probably at the very 
moment praying for them. Really 
this vexes one.” 

““ The Genevese minister. Let us 
allow no such feeling. The Lord 
who reigns in heaven and whose name 
is the Lord of hosts, sees and hears 
them: and, since he sustains, above 
these poor deluded persons, the vault 
of heaven which covers their heads, 
let us not crush them with our cen- 
sure, with our indignation. There is 
a way, quite easy and which will suc- 
ceed, to make the cards fall from 
their hands, and to put a Bible in 
their place. This way is to shew 
them plainly all the happiness, all the 
delight, all the peace and patience, 
which this Bible makes to abound in 
the hearts and throughout the whole 
life of those who love it. Let them 
but once compare that holy and sweet 
effect with the empty restlessness, the 
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secret shame, the dissatisfaction which 
they get from their useless specula- 
tions; and they will feel the need of 
exchanging their nothing for at least 
something, though that something 
should be happiness.”’ (P. 65.) 

If Mr. M. had not thought himself 
bound to tell all that he could recol- 
lect of his conversations at Rolle, I 
should have said that all this had 
better have been confined to his friend's 

arlour. But, at all events, Mr. 
Sakewell’s interpretation is evidently 
erroneous. The expression, ne les 
écrasons pas, &c., was required to be 
strong from the nature of the anti- 
thesis ; but the meaning is manifest : 
an emphasis is evidently laid upon 
** notre censure, notre indignation,” 
and thus the object clearly is to re- 
press the feelings of impatience and 
to inculcate moderation and submis- 
sion. Pope’s well-known stanza 
(“Let not this weak, unknewing 
hand,” &c.) expresses the very same 
sentiment, and by the same kind of 
figure. If Mr. B. be consistent with 
his imputations on Malan, he ought 
to say that the poet ‘* laid claim” to 
the power of hurling the thunder- 
bolts of heaven and dealing damnation 
upon men, 

I would suggest to Mr. B. that 
** glorify yourselves” (p. 642) is not 
the proper translation of the French 
verb, which, though reflective, means 
no more than ¢o glory, boast or exult. 
If I had time or room to introduce 
the whole passage that refers to Mr. 
Robert Haldane, it would shew how 
greatly misplaced are Mr. B.’s at- 
tempted witticisms upon that gentle- 
man and his mode of scriptural in- 
struction. One of the kindest wishes 
that I could form for Mr. B. would be, 
that he might imitate Mr. Haldane in 
the seriousness and impartiality of his 
researches, the comprehensiveness of 
his scriptural studies, and the justness 
of his principles of interpretation. 

Mr. B. further displays how little 
he is acquainted with the subjects on 
which he writes so confidently, when 
he intimates that the Calvinist denies 
“that men shall be judged by their 
works.” The only sense in which 
this proposition can be rationally un- 
derstood is, that in the future judg- 
ment ail the real indications of moral 
state and character will be placed in 
full view, as evidences of the equity of 
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the sentence. This is what every Cal. 
vinist and every Christian holds. | 
could adduce quotations to this efivet, 
almost without end, from Calvin and 
the most accredited Calvinistic au- 
thors: but I must forbear. 

Mr. B.’s concluding paragraph states 
that “‘ an attempt is making to deceive 
the people of this country, and to 
confound both the governments [that 
of Geneva and that of the Canton of 
Vaud] together in a general charge 
of intolerance.” I wish he had told 
us who are guilty of this misrepresen- 
tation. In the discussions which took 
place in the Body of the London Dis- 
senting Ministers upon the Persecu- 
tions in the Vaud, the most distinct 
exception and honourable testimony 
were made in favour of the Genevesc 
Government: nor has the calumny 
mentioned by Mr. B. met me in any 
other way-—Having touched upon this 
subject, I hope that your readers will 
forgive me if I say, in reply to a re- 
marker on the Resolutions of the Dis- 
senting Ministers, in the Repository 
for July last, (p. 405,) that, on the 
facts alleged, he has perhaps ceased 
to be sceptical, if he has read the last 
number of the Edinburgh Keview; 
that private efforts were first made 
through the medium of His Majesty’s 
Foreign Secretary, to effect a tavour- 
able change in the measures of the 
Lausanne government, but without 
success ; that the circumstance of a 
certain individual having been the 
Chairman on that occasion arose from 
no design or preconcerted plan, but 
was solely occasioned by the ordinary 
routine of proceedings; and that 4 
subscription for the relief of the sut- 
ferers was publicly begun before the 
publication of his remarks. 

J. PYE SMITH. 
—— 

Sir, 
N offering my concluding remarks 
on Ordination Services, | will en- 
deavour to be as brief as possible, and 
confine myself strietly to what has 
been urged in their favour, on the 
score of utility and scriptural autho- 
rity. 
Let it not be supposed by any one 
that I wish to detract from the utility 
of public religious services and acts 
of devotion in general. I am willing 
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case of associations,) provided the ob- 
ject proposed to be answered be not 
in itself objectionable, they are not 
only often very gratifying to those who 
attend them, not only instructive and 
beneficial in their general tendency, 
but often become the channels of 
communication highly interesting and 
encouraging to the friends of religious 
truth and liberty, and stimulating their 
zeal and perseverance to more vigor- 
ous and successful efforts. But of 
this kind of utility Ido not perceive 
that ordination services contain any 
thing peculiar or extraordinary, either 
deserving the high-strained encomiums 
which have been bestowed upon them, 
or justifying the importance which 
has been ascribed to their observance. 
Is it therefore right and proper to 
revive this practice, which our denomi- 
nation has for powerful reasons dis- 
continued, the observance of which is 
of no ascertainable value more than 
ordinary, and its celebration con- 
nected with superstitious notions in 
the minds of the generality of Chris- 
tans, especially in regard to the vali- 
dity and sacredness of the clerical cha- 
racter? On what other or better 
grounds than these can we attack su- 
perstitious notions and observances ? 

I'wo objects of utility are mentioned 
by Mr. Baker ; first, that the candi- 
dates may be ‘recommended to the 
favour of God by a public act of devo- 
tion ; and, secondly, that they may 
_ Teceive from their reverend fathers 
in the ministry lessons of experience 
and wisdom ;” and, in connexion with 
this, we are assured that ‘‘ no general 
alvice already on record respecting 
the objects of the ministry, can be so 
forcible as a charge drawn up for every 
particular occasion.” 

In regard to the first of these, I 
hesitate not to prefer the scriptural 
mode, which we Cor from a passage, 
to which Mr. Baker refers, Acts xiv. 
23: “ And when they—the apostles 
—had ordained” (i. e. appointed) 
“them elders in every church, and 
had prayed with fasting, they com- 
mended them to the Lord, on whom 
they had believed.” Surely, the ap- 
pointing, praying and fasting took 
place in every particular church— 
Within each society, without a con- 
course of persons from distant places. 
Now, except it can be shewn with 
Some appearance of truth and reason, 





that this mode of soliciting the bles. 
sing of the Almighty is less efticacious 
than the parade of an inaugural or 
ordination service, I shall certainly 
prefer it, not only because it is scrip- 
tural, but also because it is fully ade- 
quate to every purpose of utility that 
can be contemplated by the united 
prayers of the reverend brethren, 

In regard to the second object of 
utility, no one, I presume, can sup- 
pose that I maintain that good advice, 
judiciously and affectionately given, is 
not calculated, in a gréater or less 
degree, to do good; but T am ready 
to acknowledge, that no advice which 
it is practical and possible to introduce 
into an ordination service, can be, un- 
der the actual circumstances of the 
case, of the importance and conse. 
quence contended for. I have, how- 
ever, a better opinion of good advice 
than Mr. Baker seems to have. I 
think the good advice and general in- 
structions already on record for qua- 
lifying a person for the ministry, are 
much more comprehensive and valu- 
able than any short address can be, 
however “ forcibly” drawn up, on a 
particular occasion. I also wish Mr. 
3aker to explain how it is that general 
advice cannot be suitable to ** every 
particular occasion,” when every par- 
ticular occasion is so much alike. I 
certainly have never observed that mi- 
nisters, in framing their inaugural ad- 
dress, (if they must be so called,) suit 
them so scrupulously to the particular 
occasion ; ne as gentlemen from a dis- 
tance are mostly chosen to ofliciate, 
who are ignorant of most of the par- 
ticular circumstances of the parties, 
the thing is impossible. 

In order to qualify a minister for 
the proper discharge of his duties, 
much, very much, more is necessary 
than a short address, containing a few 
topics of common-place advice, with 
which, too, one of the parties, at least, 
is already very well acquainted. The 
qualifications for the ministry should 
be acquired, previously, by lectures 
on systematic theology, on scriptural 
criticism, on the pastoral office, &c., 
by suitable exercises in the composi- 
tion and delivery of public discourses, 
by advice, when needed, derived from 
judicious friends and from a variety 
of valuable publications, by cultiva- 
ting and cherishing the moral temper 
and a devout frame and disposition of 
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mind, without which his labours can- 
not be effective with regard to others, 
nor pleasant and satisfactory to him- 
self, and by viewing (not previously, 
indeed, but ever) the improvement of 
that knowledge and those qualifica- 
tions which contribute to the more 
efficient performance of ministerial du- 
ties, as objects of continual and pro- 
gressive attainment. These things are 
requisite, indispensable. But what 
can be the difference in the practical 
result, in the real merits and useful- 
ness of a minister’s labours, whether 
or not he has listened for half an hour 
to common-place advice at an ordina- 
tion? 

Advice is of use just in proportion 
as it is needed. If it is not wanted, 
what loss is incurred by dispensing 
with it? If it be really wanted by a 
young minister, is it not a plain proof 
that he is not duly qualified for his 
office? For, I will ask any man of 
common sense, whether, if a man be 
indeed in want and need of the com- 
mon-place advice given in the course 
of an ordination service, he be fit to 
be a Christian minister; and in what 
definite degree can such advice dimi- 
nish his disqualification ? 

Good and judicious advice is very 
valuable ; but chiefly so in particular 
cases and emergencies, when it is real- 
ly needed. But here, if any public 
advice can be of avail, it is not to be 
expected from an ordination service, 
Dat rather from the meetings of dis- 
trict associations, whose members are 
best acquainted with the nature of the 
case, and likewise (especially when a 
‘* young minister” needs advice) from 
the “‘ reverend fathers.” But, as far 
as I have observed, this is a course, I 
am sorry to say, which is not often 
taken. If, however, any favourable 
change in this respect should be 
produced by inaugural services —if 
they should dispose any ‘‘ young mi- 
nister” to lend a more favourable ear 
to good advice, I hope I shall have 
self-denial enough to rejoice at my 
opponents’ accession of argument. 
Good advice is useful, not because it 
is given, but because it is taken ; and 
though the latter has no necessary 
connexion with the former, that con- 
nexion is assumed by my opponents 
in estimating its value. 

Iu the tone and manner of a warm 
alvocate, a reporter of one of the or. 
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dination services expressed his firia 
conviction, that “‘ no one can disap. 
prove of any sentiment uttered, or of 
any circumstance that took place in 
the course” of the services of the day: 
that ‘‘ they were eminently successful 
in promoting a spirit of Christian love 
in the minds of many who attended ;” 
and that ordination ‘‘ may be consi- 
dered as a means of multiplying op- 
portunities of friendly acquaintance 
with each other—a thing of great be. 
nefit and advantage.” 

I should be sorry to be thought to 
depreciate or disparage such advan- 
tages; nor do I see how I can be 
justly charged with doing this, except 
it can be proved that these advan- 
tages are exclusively peculiar to 
ordination services. With every dis- 
position to give full credit to the re- 
porter, on the score of fact, his re- 
marks contain no reasoning applicable 
to the present subject. For is it not 
most obvious to remark, that the be- 
nefits enumerated may be derived from 
this service, only because they are es- 
sentially and necessarily connected 
with every religious exercise properly 
one ? I wonder, indeed, that 
any one should consider such advan- 
tages as peculiar to these services— 
and a peculiar recommendation of 
them. Besides, are we not at perfect 
liberty to form as many religious 4s- 
sociations as we think proper, pro- 
vided we do not connect them with an 
unauthorized practice? And have we 
not actually many such in every dis- 
trict of the country? At the meetings 
of these associations, do we not implore 
the blessing of the Almighty on both 
ministcrs and congregations, as the dif- 
ferent occasions require? Are these 
not considered as very suitable occa- 
sions by the “‘ reverend fathers’’ to 
give advice to the inexperienced young 
winisters, and to all? What just 
apology can it be deemed of a meeting 
for a particular object, that the general 
sentiments and circumstances exhi- 
bited on the occasion are unobjection- 
able? Is the service eminently suc- 
cessful in “ promoting a spirit © 
Christian love,” &c, because it 15 a0 
ordination? Will any one inform me 
what can raise this service to suc 
pre-eminence over every other? If pr 
wish to “ multiply opportumtes © 
friendly acquaintance, have we ™ 
other resource but the unfrequent a 
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uncertain recurrence of ordinations? 
Can we not induce our congregations 
and brethren in the ministry to meet 
for great and good purposes, except 
we avail ourselves of their preposses- 
sions and prejudices? 

I am aware that ingenuity, on one 
hand, and a disposition, on the other 
hand, to view a thing in a favourable 
light, will often give a seriking degree 
of speciousness to arguments grounded 
on the plea of utility, however incon- 
clusive they may be; but I wonder 
that any person who is qualified for 
being a scriptural critic should have 
the hardihood to say, that any one of 
the passages to which Mr. Baker re- 
ferred, in your number for June, (pp. 
345—348,) affords any ground for 
concluding that an ordination or in- 
augural service, of the kind advocated, 
“is eminently scriptural in its prac- 
tice,” or, indeed, scriptural at all. 

Mr. Baker observes, that “ it is in 
the manner in which these officers 
Gi. e. elders or bishops and deacons) 
were appointed or ordained, that the 
force of the scriptural argument con- 
sists ;” and he adds, that “it was 
generally, if not always, distinguished 
by a special act of devotion.” How 
far especial I do not understand ; but 
granted, “by an act of devotion,” or 
prayer to God for his blessing on the 
person appointed and his ministration. 
But how can there be any force in 
this argument, except the similarity 
between the primitive ‘‘ act of devo- 
tion,” and of modern ordination ser- 
vices, be shewn to our satisfaction? 
So far are we from being authorized, 
by the passages cited by Mr. Baker, 
to infer any similarity between them, 
(prayer being made alone excepted, ) 
that we infer the direct contrary. The 
practice, therefore, contended for, in- 
stead of being eminently scriptural, is 
mainly and radically deficient in scrip- 
tural proof and authority. 

I am not a little surprised that this 
strikingly unavailing appeal to scrip- 
tural authority should be resorted to 
at this time, when it is well known 
(see number for April, p. 217), that 
those who retained the practice of or- 
dination, nearly a century ago, ac- 
knowledged that it had no foundation 
in Scripture. And, indeed, with their 
manifest disinclination to give it up, 
it would have been truly wonderful 
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that they should ever have been in- 
duced to discontinue it, if it were 
strikingly and eminently grounded on 
scriptural practice. 

From ‘Tit. i. 5, it is most evident 
that the ordination, i. e. choice or ap- 
pointment to an oflice, which took 
place in the churches, was very differ. 
ent from any thing now in use among 
us: “* For this cause I left thee in 
Crete, that thou shouldst ordain elders 
in every city.’ Elders were preachers 
or teachers of the Christian doctrine, 
who were ordained or appointed by 
Titus, according to the Apostle’s di- 
rection, without any thing like an or- 
dination service—without any “ cele. 
bration of their connexion” with the 
church. 

I hope now that even the zealous sup- 
porters of ordination are convinced that 
there is a striking difference between 
the primitive ordination, or appoint- 
ment of officers in the church, and the 
modern ordination service, or celebra- 
tion of a minister’s appointment. The 
former was a private affair, within the 
limits of the particular society, which 
was conducted without the advice or 
assistance of brethren or friends from 
distant places, and which consisted, so 
far as our information goes, of nothing 
besides prayer and fasting ; the latter 
no ordination or appointinent at all, 
but only the celebration of it, which 
owes its main interest and attraction 
to the services and attendance of dis- 
tant ministers, and where fasting cer- 
tainly is not observed. 

We have every reason to suppose 
that all the officers in the primitive 
church were ordained alike, i. e. with 
prayer and fasting ; will any one of 
my opponents in this question inform 
us why fasting is now omitted ; and 
why the ordination service is only per- 
formed when the minister's appoint- 
ment is to be celebrated, but is an 
honour not conferred upon any other 
officer in our societies ? : 

By some, scriptural authority is 
deemed unnecessasy in support of va- 
rious forms and practices which dil- 
ferent persons or societies may think 
proper to observe ; and they, there- 
fore, presume that the putting on of 
a gown or sacred vestment is a thing 
as indifferent as the putting on of a 
coat. And so I grant it is, when not 
considered as a religious act, and not 
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connected with any religious function 
as @ necessary or constant appendage ; 
but when it is constantly done in such 
connexion, it is as much a snpersti- 
tious mummery, however different it 
may be in degree, as any observance 
in the Romish or any other church. 
Are we then to believe that there is 
no harm in a little bit of superstition, 
if it harmonizes with the taste of the 
age and the state of men’s prejudices ? 
/ think, notwithstanding, that the ne- 
cessity of wearing a gown in the per- 
formance of a religious exercise, either 
directly required of any one, or im- 
plied by certain persons scrupulously 
never omitting fo put it on, is an un- 
christian imposition upon others, as 
well as in itself a silly superstition. 
Thus, Sir, I have concluded the re- 
marks which I undertook to make on 
the subject of ordination services. It 
has been my wish and object to dis- 
cuss the subject with dispassionate- 
ness, to exclude all irrelevant matter, 
and to determine the question by its 
own merits; and I um not conscious 
that I have indulged an angry feeling, 
or endeavoured to excite one. But 
this, as well as the merits of the ques- 
tion in general, is submitted to the 
judgment of your readers—by me most 


cheerfully. WILLIAM JOHNS. 
—— 
Gray’s Inn, 
Sir, December 14, 1825. 


Pos the sacramental test has 
ever been required as a qualifi- 
cation for the English bar, may not, 
perhaps, be generally known to your 
readers. Such, however, has till very 
recently been the case, and it is with 
peculiar satisfaction I have now to 
communicate the abolition of the last 
remaining regulation of the kind. 
Having occasion some years since 
to become a member of one of the 
four Inns of Court, as preparatory to 
being called to the bar, 1 unwarily 
entered myself of Gray’s Inn, of which 
I had not been long a member before 
I learned that, by an order or by-law 
of the Society, candidates for the de- 
= of barrister were required to pro- 
duce a certificate of having taken the 
Sacrament according to the rites of 
the Church of England. Upon this 
tlisecovery I was induced to inquire 
into: the existence of any similar re- 
quisition in the other Inns, and I col- 
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lected the following information, which 
may be depended on as correct. 

The Inner Temple has not for the 
last twenty years, nor, as far as I am 
aware, at any previous period, had any 
such rule or order. 

In the Middle Temple the test ex- 
isted for about thirty or forty years 
previous to the year 1748, when it 
was discontinued, and has not been 
since revived. I further learned, that 
although in the bond required by that 
Society upon a student’s entry for the 
bar, the ancient forin is retained, in 
which mention is made of attendance 
at Church and the taking of the Sa- 
crament as ‘by law required, yet it is 
not the present practice to inquire into 
or notice the compliance or noncom- 
pliance with the bond in these parti- 
culars. 

At Lincoln’s Inn the test was intro- 
duced in 1670, and a few years after- 
wards dispensed with, and no such 
regulation has since existed in that 
Society. 

Such was the result of my inquiry 
as to the three last-mentioned Inns of 
Court. In Gray’s Inn, however, the 
test has existed and been in force for 
many years past, but at what precise 
period it was introduced I am unae- 
quainted. So far as the regulation 
may have been intended to exclude 
Dissenters from the bar, its operation, 
confined as it was to one single Inn, 
was of course nugatory. Had it pre- 
vailed at all the Inns at one and the 
same time, its operation would have 
been complete in effectually shutting 
out Dissenters from the bar, which Is 
now considered as open to all, without 
distinction of sect or party. Existing 
in Gray’s Inn alone, it served merely 
as a beacon to warn Dissenters against 
a membership with that particular 
Society : and though cases, like my 
own, may have occasionally occurred, 
in which a Dissenter entering for the 
bar in ignorance of the test may have 
inadvertently exposed himself to 1s 
direct operation, yet the rareness © 
such instances, in conjunction with 
the fact that Catholics were, as I un- 
derstand, relieved from its operation 
by some special provision in their fa- 
vour, may perhaps explain why the 
prolonged continuance of the test 1” 
this Inn has excited so little atten 
tion. 
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The Benchers of Gray’s Inn have, 
] believe, for a length of time con- 
templated the abrogation of the test, 
and have in the course of the recent 
Michaelmas Term carried that object 
into full effect by a resolution, passed 
on the 16th November last, whereby 
itis ** Ordered that receiving the Sa- 
crament by students, as a qualification 
for the English bar, be in future dis- 
pensed with.” This instance of libe- 
rality will not be the less highly ap- 
preciated, when I state that it has 
emanated from the Benchers them- 
selves, as their own spontaneous act, 
founded upon general cansiderations, 
and without reference to any indivi- 
dual application that may have been 
made to them for relief, 

The regulations for keeping terms 
at Gray’s Inn present certain peculiar 
conveniences, especially for students 
residing at a distance from the me- 
tropolis, and of which the knowledge 
of the existence of the late test has 
alone, I am persuaded, prevented 
many Dissenters, having the bar in 
view, from availing themselves. I con- 
sider, however, that the recent repeal 
of that test derives its chief impor- 
tance, not so much from the intrinsic 
value of the actual benefit conferred, 
as from the liberal and enlightened 
spirit of which it is the fruit and 
pledge: and J trust, Mr. Editor, you 
will concur with me in recognizing 
the propricty, ] may even add the jus- 
tice and duty, of giving every publicity 
to a measure that confers honour on 
the Society from which it has pro- 
ceeded. 

JOHN EVANS, Jun. 
—_— 
Bristol, 

Sir, December 16, 1825. 

FR MIE letter of H. W. in your last 
’ number, (p. 681,) respecting the 
intended Second Part of my Reply to 
Archbishop Magee, appears to require 
from me some notice; and this is ren- 
dered the more expedient, by various 
private inquiries which have, at dif- 
ferent times, been put to me. 

It was always my intention that the 
publication of the Second Part should 
not be prevented, though it should be 
discouraged, by an inadequate sale of 
the Kirst. J thought that what was 
to come would be more generally ac- 
coptelie, and more permanently use- 
ful. If, therefore, J had enjoyed, since 








I wrote my Preface, the “ two or 
three months of tolerable leisure,” I 
think the loss attending the First Part 
would not have operated to prevent 
my proceeding. But though I have 
very often renewed my attention to 
the subject, I have not had the power 
of completing the work. Nor do I 
regret this. My opinions have ac- 
quired greater stability and precision : 
and though I have not seen reason‘ to 
change them materially in (I think) 
uny instance, yet my sentiments have 
increasingly become what I may be 
allowed to call evangelical; and the 
work, if executed, will therefore, |] 
think, be more calculated to reuder 
service to a cause, which, whether to 
be promoted by direct or by indirect, 
but often equally effective, exertion, 
is never out of my heart.—If life and 
health are preserved to me, I shall 
make the completion of the work a 
leading employment of the time I can 
devote to such objects, as soon as 
others more immediately pressing are 
accomplished. 

While I thank H.W. for his sug- 
gestion, I must decline the plan he 
proposes : I would prefer leaving my- 
self unrestrained in the time and man- 
ner of completing the Second Part.— 
The simplest way of preventing loss 
on the whole, would be by promoting 
the sale of the First Part. I have stil 
one-third of the impression on my 
hands, and the proceeds from sale 
have not yet amounted to the direct 
expenses by above £50.% Remune- 
ration for the work I knew was out of 
the question ; and from the first I had 
not looked for any pecuniary advan- 
tage from the time and labour I gave 
toit: indeed, the marketable value of 
these would have been several hundred 
pounds. Finding, after about two or 
three years’ trial, that the sale did not 
go on, I reduced the price from four- 
teen shillings to half-a-guinea: but I 
am not aware that this answered any 
purpose. The volume is large, and 





——ao 


* I may be allowed to suggest that our 
friends who approve of the work, and 
are disposed and able thus to encourage 
the completion of it, might get copics 
from me, (or even through the ordinary 
channels,) at the present price, 10s. 6d., 
for the purpose of giving them t public 
libraries or orthodox divines, &c., known 
to possess Archbishop Magee’s work. 
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several parts of it can be of no inte- 
rest to the ordinary reader; and though 
I believe that various portions would 
be of general interest and utility, yet, 
as a whole, it is not calculated to be 
popular. From the catalogues of most 
of our Tract Societies, it is still ex- 
cluded by the price; and it has this 
year been left out of that of the Lon- 
don Unitarian Society. 

I should the more regret that the 
First Part has not been much pur- 
chased by the opponents of Unitari- 
anism, if I had not reason to believe 
that it has greatly contributed to les- 
sen the resort to the Archbishop’s 
armoury, and to make it felt among 
them that he has forged unsafe and 
even unholy weapons. Some indica- 
tions of this effect I have stated in the 
Preface to the third edition of Unita- 
rianism the Doctrine of the Gospel, 
p. xv.; and it is not, I still think, too 
much to hope that ‘* those who before 
employed his calumnious charges 
without hesitation, and sometimes 
without suspicion, will be constrained 
to caution, lest they also should incur 
the heavy guilt of bearing false wit- 
ness.” ‘That such has not been the 
case with Archdeacon Wrangham is 
a matter of regret only in respect to 
his character for intelligence and libe- 
rality. He has rendered Unitarianism 
a great service by bringing into the 
field of controversy, one, who will 
always ‘“* strive lawfully,” and for 
truth alone. 

Let me be pardoned in taking this 
opportunity to congratulate Mr. Well- 
beloved, and, still more, those among 
us who value scriptural knowledge, 
and hawe at heart the interests of reli- 
gion and virtue, that he has accom- 
plished one important portion of his 
Family Bible, by completing his 
Translation and Exposition of the Pen- 
tateuch. If, as 1 trust, he print a 
separate title for that portion, perhaps 
he will give such a one as shall males 
the volume regarded, as it really is, 
complete in itself, and equally valua- 
ble whether or not he go through the 
whole of the Scriptures in a similar 
manner, The volume already com- 
pleted should be in the hands of every 
family among us who have the means 
of purchasing it, and should be acces- 
sible to all. Liberal scripturalists, of 
every denomination, would find in it 
abundance to inform and benefit them ; 


and by such it will be valued the more 
it is known. If the estimable author 
had done nothing more for ‘the inte- 
rests of piety and virtue, he would be 
entitled to our gratitude.—It has been 
reported, and I hope correctly, that 
he will next proceed with the poetical 
books, Job, the Psalms, and the Pro- 
verbs: perhaps he will give his read- 
ers information as to his intentions, 
through the channel of the Reposi- 
tory. 

I must join H.W. in hoping for 
information respecting the completion 
of Mr. Rutt’s edition of Dr. Priestiey’s 
Works. I am well aware that the in- 
telligent Editor has not only given 
very much unrequited labour to the 
publication, (which I doubt not he 
did expect,) but also that he is left to 
bear pecuniary burdens from it which 
never should have been upon him. 
If, as appears, too many subscribers 
have been negligent in claiming their 
copies and paying their arrears, (I am 
happy in saying that such is not the 
case with the eleven which come into 
my hands,) they should consider that 
it is a great evil not only to Mr. Rutt, 
but to those who have been punctual, 
and that it contributes to throw in- 
creased difficulties in the way of simi- 
lar undertakings, even if less exten- 
sive. In one respect, (I trust Mr. 
Rutt will bear with me in saying it, 
and, what is more, act upon it,) he 
is in debt to those who have done 
what they could to promote the sale, 
—I mean in reference to the first vo- 
lume, promised in 1817, but still un- 
published, intended to contain the Life 
and Letters of the Author. If he 
would execute this, (which need not 
be nearly as expensive to him as those 
already published,) our sets would be 
complete as far as they go: without 
it, we have always a feeling of defec- 
tiveness. It could not cost Aim great 
labour; and if not made too large, it 
seems not improbable that many, who, 
from having most of Dr. Priestley’s 
separate works, have not subscribed 
to Mr. Rutt’s edition, would be glad 
to avail themselves of such a volume, 
and lessen his loss in executing what 
was surely a very desirable object, 
even due to the memory and labours 
of our eminent divine and philosopher. 
—Besides, however, the portion for 
general circulation, the first volume 
should contain a list of the works in 
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each succeeding one (including of 
course those yet to come, which Mr. 
Rutt can now have no difficulty in ar- 
ranging and specifying) ; and in behalf 
of the subscribers I would solicit from 
him, when he next publishes, a series 
of second labels, bearing the contents 
of each volume: the want of this of- 
ten occasions difficulty in consultation, 
and consequently a loss of time and 


labour. 
L. CARPENTER. 
a, en 
Birmingham, 
Sir, December 9, 1825. 


AY I be permitted to offer a 
little advice to those of your 
correspondents who occasionally fur- 
nish matter for the ‘* Obituary” in 
your valuable Repository, viz. to ob- 
serve, strictly, the following rule,— 
“Not to let the value of character 
and its influence on society be lost, 
by putting upon a par with those 
whose exemplary virtues, ¢ried and 
manifested in their journey through 
life, and whose high and striking qua- 
lities of mind and heart are subjects 
of interest with the public—such as 
walk not out of the ordinary course, 
who, however their memories may de- 
serve the respect of private friendship, 
are not entitled to any higher praise.” 
I have been led to obtrude myself 
on your notice from, now and then, 
witnessing in “‘ Obituaries,” sketches 
of character of individuals with whom 
{ have been personally and sometimes 
intimately acquainted, where I could 
not but perceive a sad departure from 
truth in the delineation, and so over- 
rated an estimate of conduct and cha- 
racter, as to prove to me how little 
are such partial sketches to be relied 
on. 

Upon you, Sir, as an Editor, I could 
not charge the want of discretion or 
judgment in the selection of objects, 
because to you it does not belong to 
know the merit of the different cha- 
racters that may be transmitted to you 
for insertion; but I would certainly 
wish to recommend to such as may 
lose friends, whom they esteemed and 
loved, to cherish the feelings which 
friendship inspires, and privately to 
cultivate love for the memory of de- 
parted worth, without being drawn 
aside by an overweening partiality, 
and led, thereby, to expose (through 
the press) to remark and animadver- 





sion, those, of whom others may have 
formed an opinion in some respects 
different, and frequently more correct 
than their own. ‘ 

My view of the subject is, decidedly, 
to let ordinary characters alone, to 
leave the unobtrusiveness of modest 
worth to influence such as may be 
the silent observers of its loveliness, 
and to eulogize those only who have 
been highly distinguished by their 
talents, integrity and patient endu- 
rance of prication and suffering, and 
who may be fairly held up as models 
of imitation to all the world. 

r Bs 
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FRMUE carelessness of Charles Ib 
BA left his household in great dis- 
order and put him to great shifts. 

** Sept. 2, 1667. I dined with Sir 
G. Carteret, with whom dined Mr. 
Jack Ashburnham and Dr. Creeton, 
who I observe to be a most good man 
and a scholar. In discourse at dinner 
concerning the change of men’s hu- 
mours and fashions touching meats, 
Mr. Ashburnham told us that he re- 
members since the only fruit in re- 
quest, and eaten by the King and 
(Jueen at table as the best fruit, was 
the Katharine Payre, though they 
knew at the time other fruits of 
France and our own country. After 
dinner comes in Mr. Townsend ; and 
there I was witness of a horrid rateing 
which Mr. Ashburnham, as one of the 
Grooms of the King’s Bed Chamber, 
did give him for want of linen for the 
King’s person; which he swore was 
not to be endured, and that the King 
would not endure it, and that the 
King his father would have hanged 
his wardrobe man should he have 
been served so; the King having at 
this day no hankerchers, and but 
three bands to his neck, he swore. 
Mr. Townsend pleaded want of money 
and the owing of the linen draper 
£5000, and that he hath of late got 
many rich things made, beds and 
sheets and saddles, without money, 
and that he can go no further; but 
still this old man (indeed like an old 
loving servant) did cry out for the 
King’s person to be neglected. But 
when he was gone, Townsend told 


me that it is the Grooms’ taking away 
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the King’s linen at the quarter’s end 
as their fees, which makes this great 
want, for whether the King can get it 
or no, they will run away at the quar- 
ter’s end with what he hath had, let 
the King get more as he can.” IL. 
121. 

The Lord Chancellor Clarendon is 
no favourite character of ours, but we 
read with indignation the account of 
the insults put upon him by the aban- 
doned creatures of the Court. 

‘* Sept. 8, 1607. And here it comes 
into my head to set down what Mr. 
Rawlinson (whom I met in Fenchurch 
Street on Friday last looking over his 
ruines there) told me that he Was 
told by one of my Lord Chancellor's 
gentlemen lately, that a grant coming 
to him to a sealed wherein the King 
hath given my Lady Castlemaine, or 
some body by her means, a place which 
he did not like well of, he did stop 
the grant, saying that he thought this 
woman would sell every thing shortly, 
which she hearing of, she sent to let 
him know that she had disposed of 
this place, and did not doubt in a 
little time to dispose of his.” II. 
i224. 

Pepys relates (II. 149) a quarrel 
between Nell Glynn and another wo- 
man-player of the name of Marshall, 
from which we learn that two daugh- 
ters of Stephen Muarshall, “ the great 
Presbyterian,” were in this condition 
of life, and bore the degraded charac- 
ter then common to females who trod 
the stage. Nell’s reproach was bitter 
enough—** you are,” XNc.—*“* though 
a Presbyter’ s praying daughter |” 

Pepys had a cousin, Roger Pepys, 
who was in Parliame nt; but this, ac- 
cording to his own confe ssion, Was no 
very enviable place.—‘‘ He tells me 
that he thanks God he never knew 
what it was to be tempted to be a 
knave in his life, ¢:// he did come into 
the House of Commons, where there 
is nothing done but by passion and 
faction and private interest.” IL. 150. 

Hle records (il. 160) a saying of 
Mr. Evelyn’s, ‘* that he did believe we 
should soon see ourselves fall into a 
Commonwealth again ;”” and remarks 
(II. 168), that the high language of 
Parliament was of the same sound as 
that in the year 1640, 

The Noneconformists were yet re- 
garded with awe, on account of their 
mumbers, character and zeal. In an 


intriguing Court, they were some- 
times played off by one faction against 
another. 

** Dec. 21, 1667. The Noneon- 
formists are mighty high, and their 
meetings frequented and connived at, 
and they do expect to have their day 
now soon, for my Lord of Bucking- 
ham is a declared friend to them, and 
even to the Quakers, who had very 
good words the other day from the 
King himself; and what is more, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury [ Gilbert 
Sheldon] is called no more to the 
Caball, nor, by the way, Sir W. Co- 
pn! which I am sorry for, the 

Caball at present, being, as he says, 
the King and Duke of Buckingham, 
and Lord Keeper, the Duke of Albe- 
marle, and Privy Seale. ‘The Bishops 
differing from the King in the late 
business in the House of Lords, have 
caused this and what is like to follow, 
for every body is encouraged now-a- 
days to speak, and even to preach (as 
I have heard one of them) as bad 
things against them as ever in the 
year 1640, which is a strange change.” 
il. 169, 170. 

We ‘es (II. 172) under the date 
of Dec. 29, 1667, some notice of the 
Quaker Founder, with no very ho- 
nourable mention his father, the 
Royalist admiral. ** At night comes 
Mrs. Turner to see us; and there, 
among other talk, she tells me that 
Mr. Wm. Pen, who is lately come 
over from Ireland, is a Quaker again, 
or some very melanc holy thing ; “that 
he cares for no company, nor comes 
into any; which is a pleasant thing 
after his being abroad so long, ane 
his father such a hy pocritic al rogue, 
and at this time an Atheist.” 

Amongst other matters, we find in 
the followi ing extracts suflicient proof 
that the Established Church was at 
this time established by law more 
than in public opinion, 

* 1667,8. Jan. 20. My Lord told 
a good story of Mr. Newman, the mi- 
nister in New England, who wrote the 
Concordance, of his foretelling his 
death, preaching a funeral sermon, 
and did at last bid the angels do their 
oflice, and died. It seems there is 

reat presumption that there will nen 
Toleration granted, so that the rr 
byterians do hold up their heads ; . 
they will hardly trust the King ° 
the Parliament what to yield them— 
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thongh most of the sober party be 
for some kind of allowance to be 
given them.” 

~ © Jan. 23, 1667,8. The Bishop 
tells me that he thinks that the great 
business of Toleration will not, not- 
withstanding this talk, be carried this 
Parliament ; nor for the King’s taking 
away the Deans’ and Chapters’ lands 
to supply his wants, they signifying 
little to him if he had them for his 
present service.” JT. JS84. 

January 31, 1667, 8. They (the 
Commissioners) have Mr. Jessop their 
Secretary, and it is pretty to see that 
they are fain to find out an old fashion- 
ed man of Cromwell’s to do their 
business for them, as well! as the Par. 
liament to pitch upon such, for the 
most part on the lowest of people, 
that were brought into the House for 
commissioners. I went away, giving 
and receiving great satisfaction ; and 
so to White-Hall to the Commission- 
ers of the Treasury; where waiting 
some time T there met with Colonell 
Bireh, and he and I fell into discourse ; 
and I did give him thanks for his 
kindness to me in the Parliament 
House, both before my face and be- 
hind my back. He told me that he 
knew me to be a man of the old way 
of taking pains, and did always en- 
deavour to do me right, and prevent 
any thing that was moved that might 
tend to my injury; which I was ob- 
liged to him for, and thanked him. 
Thenee to talk of other things, and 
the want of money; and he told me 
of the general want of money in the 
countrey ; that land sold for nothing, 
and the many pennyworths he knows 
of lands and houses upon thei, with 
good titles in his country, at 16 years’ 
purchase: * And,’ says he, ‘ though 
I am in debt, yet I have a mind to one 
thing—and that is a Bishop’s lease ;’ 
but said, ‘I will yet choose such a 
lease before any other, because I know 
they cannot stand, and then it will fall 
into the King’s hands, and I in pos- 
session shall have an advantage by it.’ 
Says he, ‘ I know they must fall, and 
they are now near it, taking all the 
Ways they can to undo themselves, and 
shewing us the way ;’ and thereupon 
told me a story of the present quarrel 
between the Bishop and Dean of Co- 
ventry and Lichfield; the former of 
whom did excommunicate the latter, 
and caused his excommunication to 


be read in the Church while he was 
there ; and after it was read the Dean 
made the service be gone through 
with, though himself, an excommu- 
hicate Was present, (which is contrary 
to the canon,) and said he would jus- 
tify the quire therein against the Bi. 
shop: and so they are at law in the 
Arches abont it; whichis a very pret. 
ty story. He tells me that the King 
is for Toleration, though tre Bishops 
be against it; and that he do not 
doubt but it will be carried in Parlia- 
ment, but that he fears some will stand 
for the tolerating of Papists with the 
rest; and that he knows not what to 
say, bat rather thinks that the sober 
party will be without it rather than 
have it upon those terms; and I do 
believe so. It is observed, and is true, 
in the late fire of Lendon, that the 
fire burned just as many parish church- 
es as there were hours from the be- 
ginning to the end of the fire; and 
next, that there -were just as many 
churches left standing as there were 
taverns left standing in the rest of the 
city that was not burned, being, I 
think, thirteen in all of each; which 
is pretty to observe.” If, 186, 187. 

“February 10, 1667, 8. Mr. Hol- 
lier (a surgeon) dined with my wife 
and me. Much discourse about the 
bad state of the church, and how the 
clergy are come to be mea of no worth 
in the world; and, as the world do 
now generally discourse, they must be 
reformed ; and I believe the hierarchy 
will ia a little time be shaken, whether 
they will or no; the King being of- 
fended with them, and set upon it, as 
I hear.” If. 194, 

In 1668, April 28, we have a me- 
morandum (If. 223) shewing that the 
fear of the Parliament with regard 
to Nonconformists was greater than 
with regard to Papists. “ This law 
against Conventicles is very severe ; 
but Creed, whom I meet here, do tell 
ine that it being moved that Papists’ 
meetings might be included, the 
House was divided upon it, and it 
was carried in the negative, which 
will give great disgust to the people, 
I doubt.” 

Our play-going Diarist relates (II. 
260), that 1668, Sept. 4, he went to 
Bartholomew Fair to see the play of 
that title ; he praises its wit, but adds, 
“only the business of abusing the 
Puritans begins to grow stale and of 
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no use, they being the people that at 
last will be found the wisest.”’ 

Pepys's patriotism was none of the 
best. 

1668, Oct. 12, (11. 268,) Sir H. 
Cholmley tells him he do think Par- 
Yiament will never meet again, which, 
says he, “fis a great many men’s 
thoughts and J shall not be sorry for 
it.’ Under this date, he thus takes 
notice of the Quaker Founder as an 
author: ‘‘ Read a ridiculous, nonsen- 
sical book set out by ill. Pen for 
the Quakers; but so full of nothing 
but nonsense that I was ashamed to 
read in it.” An after entry in the 
Journal shews that he did not regard 
Penn with invariable contempt, if it 
does not shew also that Pepys was 
not a sound believer : 

** 1668,9, Feb. 12. Home, and 
there Pelling hath got W. Pen’s book 
against the Trinity. I got my wife to 
read it to me; and I find it so well 
writ as, I think, it is too good for him 
ever to have writ it; and it is a se- 
rious sort of a book and not fit for 
every body to read.” IT. 303. 

We have (II. 291) further particu- 
lars of mismanagement and corrup- 
tion in the Government, and of the 
wretched tricks that political func- 
tionaries put in practice. 

** 1668, Lord’s-day. Saw the King 
at chapel; but staid not to hear any 
thing, but went to walk in the Park 
with W. Hewer; and there, among 
others, met with Sir G. Downing, and 
walked with him an hour, talking of 
business, and how the late war was 
managed, there being nobody to take 
care of it: and he telling, when he 
was in Holland, what he offered the 
King to do if he might have power, 
and then upon the least word, perhaps 
of a woman, to the King, he was con- 
tradicted again, and particularly to the 
loss of all that we lost in Guinny. He 
told me that he had so good spies, 
that he hath had the keys taken out of 
De Witt’s pocket when he was a-bed, 
and his closet opened, and papers 
brought to him and left in his hands 
for an hour, and carried back and laid 
in the place again, and the keys put 
into his pocket again. He says he 
hath always had their most private de- 
bates, that have been but between two 
or three of the chief of them, brought 
to him in an hour after, and an hour 


after that hath sent word thereof to 


the King, but nobody here regarded 
them. But he tells me the said news 
that he is out of all expectations that 
ever the debts of the vavy will be paid, 
if the Parliament do not enable the 
King to do it by money ; all they can 
hope for to do out of the King’s re- 
venue being but to keep our wheels 


a-going on present services, and, if 


they can, to cut off the growing inte- 
rest: which is a sad story, and gricves 
ine to the heart.” 

Courtier as Pepys was, he could 
not speak without indignation of 
Charles’s personal conduct. 

** 1668, 9, February 17. The King 
dining yesterday at the Dutch Em- 
bassador’s, after dinner they drank 
and were pretty merry; and among 
the rest of the King’s company there 
was that worthy fellow my Lord of 
Rochester, and ‘Tom Killigrew, whose 
mirth and raillery offended the former 
so much, that he did give Tom Killi- 
grew a box on the ear in the King’s 
presence ; which do give much offence 
to the people here at Court to see 
how cheap the King makes himself, 
and the more, for that the King hath 
not only passed by the thing and par- 
doned it to Rochester already, but this 
very morning the King did publicly 
walk up and down, and Rochester I 
saw with him as free as ever, to the 
King’s everlasting shame to have so 
idle a rogue his companion.” II. 
305. 

The Cabal was a mischievous fac- 
tion, but the Duke of Buckingham, 
its head, deserves praise for his well- 
known enmity to intolerance. He 
was the patron of the Divines called 
Latitudinarians. 

‘* 1669, March 16. We fell to 
other talk ; and I find by him that the 
Bishops must certainly fall, and their 
hierarchy ; these people have got 80 
much ground upon the king and king- 
dom as is not to be got again from 
them; and the Bishops do well de- 
serve it. But it is all the talk, I find, 
that Dr. Wilkins, my friend, Bishop 
of Chester, shall be removed to Win- 
chester and be Lord Treasurer. Though 
this be foolish talk, yet I do gather 
that he is a mighty rising man, 4 
being a Lutitudinarian, and the Duke 
of Buckingham his great friend.” II. 
316. 
It was the custom of these days for 
the pious to take notes at church, © 
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which the biographies of the period 
afford numerous examples. Many a 
good woman was praised in her fune- 
ral sermon for her observation of this 
little piece of church industry, which 


was sometimes regarded as a set-off 


against feminine failings. Pepys says 
(IL. 330) under date of 1669, April 14, 
“*They do here talk mightily of my 
Lady Paulina’s making a very good 
end and being very religious in her 
life-time ; and she hath left many 
good notes of sermons and religion 
wrote with her own hand, which no- 
body ever knew of; which I am glad 
of; but she was always a peevish 
lady.” 

He himself had a book given him 
which he seemed to resolve he would 
use for taking yotes of sermons at 
church. 

Further symptoms (II. 339) of the 
restoration of the religion, at least, 
of the Commonwealth: 1669, May 3. 
“*' Thence to White-Hall and met with 
Creed and discoursed of matters; and 
1 perceive by him that he makes no 
doubt but that all will turn to the 
old religion, for these people cannot 
hold things in their hands nor pre- 
vent its coming to that; and by his 
discourse he fits himself for it, and 
would have my Lord Sandwich do so 
too and me.” 

We cannot wonder at the profli- 
gacy of the Court when we read the 
following account (II, 342) of buf- 
foonery and profaneness in the archi- 
episcopal palace. The Puritans must 
be ever denounced, forsooth, as hypo- 
crites ; let their revilers look hence- 
forth to Lambeth. 

** 1669, May 14. At noon to din- 
ner with Mr. Wren to Lambeth, with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ; the 
first time I was ever there, and I have 
long longed for it. Where a noble 
house and well furnished, with good 
pictures and furniture, and nobie at- 
tendance in good order, and a great 
deal of company though in an ordinary 
day; and exceeding great cheer, no 
where better, or so much, that ever I 
think I saw for an ordinary table; and 
the Bishop mighty kind to me part- 
cularly, desiring my company another 
time when less company there. Most 
of the company gone, and I going, I 
heard by a gentleman of a sermon 
that was to be there; and so I staid 
to hear it, thinking it serious, till by 
VOL, XX. vc 


and by the gentleman told me it was 
a mockery by one Count Bolton, a 
very gentleman-like man, that behind 
a chair did pray and preach like a 
Preshyter Scot, with all the possible 
imitation in grimaces and voice, And 
his text about the hanging up their 
harps upon the willows : and a serious 
good sermon too, exclaiming against 
Bishops, and crying up of my good 
Lord Eglington, till it made us all 
burst; but I did wonder to have the 
Bishop at this time to make himself 
sport with things of this kind, but I 
perceive it was shewn him as a rarity. 
And he took care to have the room- 
door shut, but there were about twenty 
gentlemen there: and myself infinitely 
pleased with the novelty.” 

We are now arrived at the end of 
the Memoirs and have only one more 
extract, the last passage in this inte. 
resting and instructive book, to lay 
before our readers, ‘The passage (11. 
347) is somewhat PO heed 24 though, 
like Pepys’s character, it is not all of 
a piece. Comedy and tragedy were 
strangely jumbled together in his 
mind, as they are in his Journal. He 
has, however, left us a picture of the 
interior of the Restoration-Court, and 
we sincerely thank the Honourable 
Master of Magdalene College and the 
noble proprietor of Audley End for 
publishing to the world a practical 
refutation of the slanders of a century 
and a half against the brave and pious 
men that risked every thing that was 
dear to them in the noble attempt 
to overthrow the base tyranny of the 
Stuarts. 

** 1669, May 31. Up very betimes, 
and continued all the morning with 
W. Hewer, upon examining and stat- 
ing my accounts, in order to the fitting 
inyself to go abroad beyond sea, which 
the ill condition of my eyes, and my 
neglect for a year or two hath kept 
me behind-hand in, and so as to render 
it very difficult now and troublesome 
to my mind to do it; but I this day 
made a satisfactory entrance therein. 
Had another meeting with the Duke 
of York at White-Iall, on yesterday's 
work, and made a good advance: and 
so being called by my wife, we to the 
Park, Mary Batelier and a Dutch gen- 
tleman, a friend of hers, being with 
us. Thence to ‘ The World's End,’ 
a drinking house by the Park; and 
there merry, and so home late. And 
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thus ends all that I doubt I shall ever 
be able to do with my own eyes in the 
keeping of my Journall, I being not 
able to do it any longer, having done 
now so long as to indo my eyes al- 
most every time that I take a pen in 
my hand: and, therefore, whatever 
comes of it, I must forbear; and, 
therefore, resolve from this time for- 
ward to have it kept by my people in 
long-hand, and must be contented to 
set down no more than is fit for them 
and all the world to know, or if there 
be any thing, I must endeavour to 
keep a margin in my book open, to 
add here and there a note in short- 
hand with my own hand. And so I 
betake myself to that course, which is 
almost as much as to see myself go 
into my grave ; for which and all the 
discomforts that will accompany my 
being blind, the good God prepare 


me,” — 
Framlingham, 
Sir, December 14, 1825. 


T is matter of congratulation to the 
Unitarian public that the Evange- 
lical Magazine for this month, (pp. 
506, 507,) has lent its aid to give pub- 
licity to the lately-discovered theolo- 
gical work of the great John Milton, 
amongst its numerous orthodox read- 
ers, many of whom probably would 
never have heard of its being brought 
to light, but for the notice there taken 
of it. Inthe critique are the following 
expressions: ‘* We profess our belief 
that this long-lost system of theology 
is indeed the actual production of the 
immortal Milton. That it fell from 
his pen, and that too at a period of 
life when his judgment must have 
reached its utmost maturity, cannot 
for a moment be doubted.—In the 
case of the great poet was found an 
avowed contempt for human autho- 
rity, and a profound deference for 
the word of God. It has (i.e. the 
work) some decided claims on the 
lovers of biblical knowledge. It is 
marked throughout by a very de- 
cided appeal to the sacred oracles. If 
the proofs selected from the Holy 
Scriptures are not always pertinent, 
they are at least exceedingly numer- 
ous, and shew that the distinguished 
author had not relinquished, in the 
perenne of his speculations, a pro- 
ound deference for the word of God. 
In some parts of the work, too, we 


a 


have discovered passages of transcen- 
dant energy and pathos, which would 
bear comparison with the very richest 
of his other compositions.” 

Yet, strange to tell, notwithstand- 
ing these high encomiums, the writer 
says, “‘ It is not without a pang of 
regret that we profess our belief that 
this long-lost system of theology is 
indeed the actual production of the 
immortal Milton. It is but too lamen- 
tably evident from this volume, that 
towards the close of his earthly pil- 
grimage, his opinions were in many 
essential particulars erroneous and 
unscriptural. It is, indeed, harrowing 
to the feelings to learn from Milton’s 
own shewing that he believed the Son 
of God to be nothing more than an 
exalted creature, &c. With these 
cardinal errors are mixed up a variety 
of minor ones, equally characteristic 
of that spirit of sre Sasew specula- 
tion, which in the case of the great 
poet was found to associate itself with 
an avowed contempt for human au- 
thority and a profound deference tor 
the word of God. When first we pe- 
rused the objectionable parts of Mil- 
ton’s theology, we were ready to say, 
What a pity it is that the work at 
large ever escaped from its ancient 
hiding - place! — We conclude, &e. 
hn the remainder of the passage in 

r. Evans’s letter, p. 712. 

It must be left to the writer and 
his approvers to reconcile “ a spirit 
of unhallowed speculation—with an 
avowed contempt for human autho- 
rity, and a profound deference for the 
word of God,” and a want of humility 
with “a decided appeal to the sacred 
oracles:” also, the opinions of Mil- 
ton “ towards the close of his earthly 
pilgrimage being wretchedly erroneous 
and unscriptural,” when, according 
to the writer, “‘ it cannot for a mo- 
ment be doubted but that his judg- 
ment must have reached its utmost 
maturity.” 

Although great names are not to 
be alleged as proofs of any doctrines, 
yet it may well afford Unitarians 4 
considerable degree of satisfaction, 
that they can now without the least 
hesitation rank Milton with Locke, 
Newton, Whitby, and other eminent 
persons of olden times as decided 


bettors of the Divine Unity. 
abettors of the wc. 
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** Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”—Porr. 
oe 


Arr. L—A Letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Milner, occasioned by some Pas- 
sages contained in his Book, enti- 
tled, ** The End of Religious Con- 
troversy.”’ i the late Rev. S. 
Parr, LL.D. London: printed for 
Mawman. 1825, 8vo. pp. 60. 


Arr. Il.— Dr. Milner’s Parting 
Word to Dr. Grier. Witha Brief 
Notice of Dr. S. Parr’s Posthu- 
mous Letter to Dr, Milner. Lon- 
don: printed, &c., by Keating and 
Brown. 1825. 8vo. pp. 49. 


HE former of these pamphlets 

is edited by the late Dr. barr’s 
grandson, the Rev. John Lynes, of 
Elmley Lovett, near Worcester. It 
was originally written for the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ; but “ after-thoughts 
enlarged its dimensions, and other 
reasons, unnecessary to detail, pre- 
vented its publication in that form. 
The design of publishing it, however, 
was never abandoned, and three dif- 
ferent copies, each left more finished 
than the other,* demonstrate the au- 
thor’s zeal and his intentions.” 

Many of our readers may be aware 
that Dr. Milner, in his “ End of Reli- 
gious Controversy,” had, more than 
once, taken occasion to intimate, and 
even allege, that Bishop Hallifax died 


‘a Catholic. The statement naturally 


excited wonder among those who knew 
and valued the departed prelate. Ac- 
cordingly, the main object of Dr. 
Parr’s Letter is to refute the charge : 
this design he has executed firmly and 
courteously ; and if there are any in- 
dividuals whom the reasoning in his 
tract fails to convince, we can refer 
them, without anxiety or hesitation, 
to the documents in the Appendix. 
Of Dr. Parr’s pamphlet nearly the 
first twenty-seven pages are little rela- 
tive to the matter in dispute. In 
those pages he extracts from “ the 
End of Religious Controversy,” a num- 
ber of prupositions, some of which 


ee a -r—=—<~SCS — —— — 


* It is, after all, vot such as Dr. Parr 
himself would have laid before the 
world. 


are wild and monstrous, others mis- 
placed, and most untenable. Occa- 
sionally, however, he stops to ani- 
madvert upon his quotations : aud we 
shall ah 80 one stricture of this 
kind, which is eminently marked by 
pertinency and acuteness. Pp. 16, 
17. 
The Vicar Apostolic having, with 
much triumph, declared, that “* it is 
an absurdity to talk of the Church or 
Society of Protestants, because the 
term Protestant expresses nothing 
positive, much less any union or as- 
sociation amovg them,” Dr. Parr 
submits to him the following ques- 
tions : 


“* Where, perhaps you will be asked 
by some of my brethren, lies the ab- 
surdity of talking of a church, or so- 
ciety of Protestants? Where, permit 
me to ask you, is the contradiction either 
in the ideas or the terms? If one term 
Protestant distinctly and unequivocally 
expresses one idea, the protestation of 
those who protest against the Catholic 
Church,* how does it follow that an- 
other term, be it church or society, does 
not as unequivocally and as distinctly ex. 
press another idea, namely, the union or 
association of those who thus protest 
among themselves? When you, Sir, 
have the goodness to assist my dullness, 
I shall be ready to forgive your positive- 
ness, and to applaud your sagacity.”’ 


In three several pages of “ the 
End of Religious Controversy,” Dr. 
Milner has spoken of Bishop Hallifax 
as dying a Catholic. At first, indeed, 
(Part i. p. 77,) he qualifies this state- 
ment by the word probaly. Never- 
theless, he repeats it afterwards with- 
out any modification, a practice not 
uncommon with some polemics, and 
deserving of severe reproof. Witha 
moderation of temper and a correct- 
ness of judgment which are extremely 
admirable, Dr. Parr contents himself 
with pointing out the utter impro- 
bability of the allegation. From Bi- 


+ See Mosheim’s account of the term, 
Eccl. Hist., [Maclaine,} LV. 75, 74 (ed, 
1782). 
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shop Hallifax’s * personal and public 
character, from the prelate’s writings, 
from the circumstance of Dr. Mil- 
ner’s informant being anonymous, 
from the silence of near relations and 
official attendants, he argues effec- 
tually and satisfactorily to the con- 
clusion, that the statement is un- 
founded. 

But the Appendix is by far the 
most valuable and important part of 
this pamphlet; inasmuch as we find 
the question of fact here disposed of 
in @ manner perfectly decisive. On 
Feb. 9, of the present year, the Rev. 
B. F. Hallifax, son of the former 
Bishop of that name, and resident at 
Batchcott, near Ludlow, addressed to 
Dr. Milner a letter, in which it is 
asked, with due respect, on what 
grounds the probability of the above- 
cited statement rests; and in which 
it is declared, on the authority of 
those who attended the prelate during 
his illness and at his death, that ‘‘ no 
expression escaped his lips, from 
which .it could be inferred or sup- 
— any change had taken place in 
iis mind with respect to the Church 
of England.” By Dr. Milner this 
letter was acknowledged and this in- 
quiry was answered, The Vicar Apos- 
tolic speaks of “ a certain Catholic” 
who had access to the Bishop in his 
illness, and who, it seems, was made 
the depositary of his avowal of a 
change of faith. Unfortunately, ne- 
vertheless, *‘ both the parties alluded 
to having long since quitted this world, 
it is not possible to bring the matter 
to any thing like evidence ; but,’”’ adds 
Dr. Milner, ‘‘ as I spoke of the fact 
barely as probable, I may be allowed 
to retain my opinion on the known 
credibility of my informants.’ With 
such a reply Mr. Hallifax, as we 
might well suppose, was not satisfied : 
he wrote therefore a second letter to 
the Vicar Apostolic, and requested to 
receive from him such names and 
dates and other circumstantial intelli- 
ence as might serve either to verify 
or to disprove his former allegation. 
Here the correspondence of these two 
gentlemen ended. 


ae - ~~ - ee _—— 


* itis remarkable cnough that in Dr. 
Parr's Letter the names Hoadly and Hal- 


fan are misspelled [Hoadley and Hali- 
axl, 


In a postscript to ‘‘ a Parting Word 
to the Rev. Richard Grier, D.D.,” 
&e., Dr. Milner resumes the subject: 
he now employs four pages in a no- 
tice of Dr. Parr’s posthumous tract 
and of Mr. Hallifax’s second letter ; 
that letter he most unjustifiably de- 
signates as “‘a fishing letter,” and 
contents himself with again express- 
ing what he calls his prodadb/e opinion, 
while he studiously withholds from us 
any further means of estimating the 
measure of its probability. 

Under these circumstances, we must 
pronounce Dr. Parr’s and Mr. Halli- 
fax's victory complete, and must treat 
the statement in respect of the late 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s change of reli- 
gious belief as a wanton calumny. 
Let our readers judge for themselves, 
of Dr. Milner’s conduct as a dispu- 
tant, a logician and an ecclesiastic. 

But we confound not the commu- 
nion to which he belongs with indi- 
vidual members and ministers of it: 
we distinguish, too, between doc- 
trines that we deem unscriptural and 
civil rights, that ought, in wisdom and 
in equity, to be without delay and 
without reserve extended. Cordially 
do we adopt the words of the late 
venerable author of the posthumous 
Letter, and avow ourselves (p. 30) une 
feigned ‘* well-wishers to the peti- 
tions which English and Irish Roman 
Catholics have presented to Parlia- 
ment, in order to obtain relief from 
certain galling restraints and insulting 
exclusions,” 

N. 
~_—— 
Art. II.—A Treatise of Christian 

Doctrine, compiled from the Holy 

Scriptures alone, By John Milton. 


(Continued from p. 692.) 


UR object in resuming this work 

of Milton’s is to lay before our 
readers his thoughts upon some other 
important subjects ; not that we adopt 
all his opinions, but that, being his, 
they are worthy of being known. 
Discarding the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, Milton gave up of course the 
popular notion concerning the Holy 
Spirit. Like some of the elder Uni- 
tarians, he believed in the personality 
of the Spirit, and attributed to him an 
exalted nature. ‘‘ — inasmuch as he 


is a minister of God, and therefore @ 
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creature, Was created or produced of 
the substance of God, not by a natural 
necessity, but by the free-will of the 
agent, probably before the foundations 
of the world were laid, but later than 
the Son, and far inferior to him.” P. 
171. He anticipates (p. 167) Dr. 
Samuel Clarke’s interpretation of the 
Baptismal form, Matt. xxviii. 19: 
** Our eternal salvation is owing to the 
Father, our redemption to the Son, 
and our sanctification to the Spirit. 
The power of the Father is inherent 
in himself, that of the Son and Spirit 
is received from the Father,” &c. 

The work of creation, properly so 
called, is assigned by Milton to Christ. 
He had no prepossession for the 
scheme of Socinus. “ he by 
whom all things were made both in 
heaven and earth, even the angels 
themselves, he who in the beginning 
was the Word, and God with God, 
and although not supreme, yet the 
first-born of every creature, must ne- 
cessarily have existed previous to his 
incarnation, whatever subtilties may 
have been invented to evade this con- 
clusion by those who contend for the 
merely human nature of Christ.” Pp. 
298, 299. 

Milton held the doctrine of Atone- 
ment, nearly as it is now held by Cal- 
vinists. He thus defines the humilia- 
tion of the Redeemer: “ The Humi- 
liation of Christ is that State in which 
under his character of God-man he 
voluntarily submitted himself to the 
Divine Justice, as well in Life as in 
Death, for the purpose of undergoing 
all things requisite to accomplish our 
redemption.” P. 316. He considers 
Christ to have been a proper sacrifice 
**both in his divine and human na- 
ture,” and “ slain in the whole of his 
nature.” The following definition is 
orthodox enough on this point to sa- 
tisfy a synod of “ Westminster Di- 
vines :” “‘ The satisfaction of Christ 
is the Complete Reparation made by 
him in his two-fold capacity of God 
and Man, by the fulfilment of the 
Law and payment of the required price 
for all mankind.” P. 322. The he- 
resy of general redemption appears in 
the last clause of the quotation, but 
with this doctrine, Milton united that 
of the special operations of the Holy 
Spirit on the minds of individuals, 
which he regarded as necessary to the 





roduction of saving faith. See Chap. 

VIII. and XX. 

On the economy of redemption, 
Milton is of the same mind as the 
Remonstrants of Holland. He denies, 
as we have seen, absolute personal 
election and, of consequence, final per- 
severance. 

He was a believer in the existence 
of a race of beings called angels, with 
a gradation of ranks, dignities and 
offices ; and also in the apostacy of 
part of them who since their revolt 
have been known as devils. 

He held the bold doctrine of the 
homogeneity of man, and of the ex- 
tinction of the whole man at death. 

He received the fall of man in a 
literal sense, and though he scrupled 
the phrase ‘* Original Sin,” admitted 
the universal hereditary depravity of 
the human race. 

His opinion on the liberty of di- 
vorce for other causes than adultery 
was well known in his life-time, when 
also he was suspected of inclining to 
the lawfulness of polygamy, which he 
defends in this posthumous Treatise. 

A favourite point with Milton is 
the abolition malar the Gospel of the 
whole Mosaic law: but the Antino- 
mians cannot boast that if now alive 
he would be a member of the church 
(late W. Huntington’s) in Gray’s Inn 
Lane, for in the ethical part of the 
Treatise he asserts the merit of good 
works. 

He abandons the Sabbath as a Chris- 
tian institution, and pronounces the 
observation of the First Day of the 
week to be matter of expediency only, 
and not to be enforced by the civil 
power. 

He rejects the baptism of infants, 
and maintains the immersion of adult 
believers: but he does not allot to 
baptism the first place in the scale of 
Christian duties (see p. 463); on the 
contrary, he seems to justify its disuse 
in certain cases (see pp. 439 and 444), 
and as far as we know his religious 
history, his own example was confor- 
mable not to the rule but to the ex- 
ception of baptisin. 

His view of the Lord’s Supper will 
be generally esteemed a low one: he 
regarded the ordinance as a rite of 
memorial and hospitality, and, glan- 
cing at the orthodox churches of his 
day, writes with indignation of the 
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** numberless absurd speculations 
which have well nigh converted the 
Supper of the Lord into a banquet of 
cannibals.” P, 442. 

He describes marriage as a purely 
civil compact, requiring neither priest 
nor altar. 

In church-government he agrees 
with the Independents ; holding that 
religion is to be protected by the civil 
magistrate, not forced upon the peo- 
ple, that bishops and elders are the 
saine character in the New Testament, 
that the right of election to all offices 
is in the people, and that any believer 
endowed with the necessary gifts is 
competent to act as a minister. 

Finally, the Milton Creed embraces 
the resurrection of the same body, 
the Millenium or Thousand Years’ 
personal reign of Christ upon the 
earth, the locality of hell and the 
eternity of punishment. 

The form of the Treatise is too 
scholastic to allow it to be popular, 
even if the singularity of some of its 
doctrines would not turn away the 
people from it. There is a profusion 
of Scripture, but the succession of a 
number of texts without comment is 
tedious. Throughout the whole work 
Milton appears the grave and even 
severe divine: he does not once as- 


OBITUARY. 


sume the politician, nor, unless the 
description of the angelic hierarchies 
be an exception, betray the poet. 
The Treatise is a curiosity that poste- 
rity will value: it will be a lasting 
memorial of the independence and in- 
tegrity of the author’s mind, and its 
influence will, we calculate, be seen 
in taking off the edge of the odinm 
ecclesiasticum from what is called he- 
resi. 

Ir. Sumner, the Translator, is en- 
titled to high praise. His version is 
perspicuous and easy, and his notes 
are chiefly illustrations, and those 
taken from Milton’s acknowledged 
works. <A few, indeed, are of a dif- 
ferent description, and are open to 
criticism. We smile when we find the 
Prebendary of Canterbury making the 
apology for Milton’s Antitrinitarian- 
ism, that he lived before Waterland. 
But, upon the whole, we admire his 
forbearance as a Churchman, and hear- 
tily thank him for so faithful a fulfil- 
ment of the liberal wish of the King, 
so truly honourable to His Majesty, 
that this undoubted relic of the great 
Milton’s should be given “ and 
entire to the world, and also placed 
by means of a translation in the hands 
of the British Public. 


re 


1825, July 9, Samuet Broap.ey, Esq., 
of The Lodge, Bradford, Yorkshire, for 
many years President of the Northern 
Education Society, a Dissenting Acade- 
mical Institution for Students for the 
Ministry. ‘The liberality and generosity 
of Mr. Broadley are testified by the fol- 
lowing noble legacies : 


To the Northern Education So. 

ciety ; six young men to be sup- 

ported by the proceeds . £5000 
To Saperanouated Ministers and 

their Widows, the proceeds to 

be devoted to their relief under 

the direction of the President 

and Committee of the above- 

named Society . ccocccee GOOD 
To the Yorkshire Itinerant So- 

BR 60 Wb c cdc ccve ses etetee Bee 
To the Baptist Mission ........ 1000 
To the Baptist Irish Society .... 1000 
To the first Baptist Church at 
Bradford ; proceeds to be ap- 


plied for the relief of poor mem- 

BOD cccccees ec ccccvocceces 1000 
To Sion Chapel, ditto, for the 

SAME PUTPOSE ......2-0-204- 500 


a 


Oct. 25, in his 77th year, after a few 
days’ illness at Brighton, whither he had 
gone to attend a religious meeting, the 
Rey. Davin Booug, D.D., of Gosport. 
He had been about 50 years pastor of 4 
church of Protestant Dissenters at Gos- 
port, was one of the first promoters of 
the London Missionary Society and was 
Tutor of the Missionary Seminary. He 
was highly respected in his denomina- 
tion, as the list of Funeral Sermons for 
him will sufficiently testify, He pub- 
lished several theological works and 
many single sermons. 

——=_— 

Nov. 21, at Tooting, in the 77th yea 

of his age, Mr, WILLIAM BicKNBLL. 
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[Biographical particulars of this excel- 
lent man will be given in the next Num- 
ber.] 

en nee 


Dec. 3, at Bridport, aged 51, Cuar- 
toTre Gunpry, eldest daughter of the 
late Joseph Gundry, Esq., Banker, in 
that place. It would afford a pensive 
pleasure to review in detail the life of 
one so estimable, to trace minutely that 
course, which like the dawning light, 
shone more and more unto the perfect 
day. But a brief and very imperfect 
sketch must suffice. Miss Gundry en- 
joyed in early life the advantage of judi- 
cious maternal instruction and care, and 
was in early life deprived of this advan- 
tage. Educated among Unitarian Dis- 
seuters, she happily imbibed along with 
the opinions which characterize our body, 
a deep sense of religious obligation, a 
spirit of fervent, well-reculated piety, and 
a fixed habit of religious self-controul. 
The circumstances in which she was 
placed on attaining to maturity, led her 
to a free investigation of the most inte- 
resting and important topics connected 
with the Christian faith, aud in this way 
her understanding gained strength by 
exercise, whilst the system which she 
had been taught by others, obtained the 
sanction of her deliberate judgment. 
Nor did her subsequent life afford avy 
countenance to the notion that specu- 
lative inquiries are vecessarily injurious 
to the best and loftiest affections of the 
heart. Let the friend who had the pri- 
vilege of claiming that title during the 
last and best half of her days be heard in 
testimony ef what she was under the 
domestic roof: “1 have been intimate 
with Miss Gundry,” says that friend in 
a letter written since her death, ** for 
more than a quarter of a century, and 
about one-fifth of that time she has 
passed under my roof, either in attending 
the sick bed of her earliest friend during 
mauy periods of great anxiety, or in ad- 
ministering to the comforts of the family 
by a mild but uniform flow of spirits, 
and the most rational and useful con- 
versation. Though she disliked levity, 
she was always cheerful, and occasion- 
ally playful. Her temper was of uncom- 
mon swectness, and [ do not recollect 
for one moment to have seen it ruffled. 
In all her actions she was guided by a 
principle of duty, and she has frequently 
said to me, she hoped she should never 
live a single day longer than she could 
be useful.”” As to her religious profes- 
sion and social virtues there is little need 
to appeal to individual testimony. ‘The 
members of a uumerous Christian s0- 
ciety who witnessed week after week 








her deportment in the house of prayer 
and her zeal in promoting its best ine 
terests in every possible way, and espe- 
cially in the instruction of the young— 
the inhabitants of this town who could 
not but notice and admire her persevering 
activity in every appropriate work of 
benevolence, the poor, the sick, the 
aged, those whom she sought out in 
their abodes of want and suffering, and 
to whom she delighted in administering 
instruction, sympathy and relief,—all 
these are ready to rise up and call her 
blessed. ‘The pure satisfaction arising 
from the performance of these labours of 
piety and love, was for years the princi- 
pal enjoyment which supported our friend 
under a deeply-rooted malady productive 
of frequent and intense suffering. It 
was the will of Heaven that this course 
of agonizing trial and extraordinary use- 
fulness should at length terminate. The 
strengigeof the frame was gradually worn 
down™by the ravages of disease, and it 
was appointed that the principles which 
had* impelled to duty, should exhibit 
their power to support and to cheer on 
the couch of debility and in the chamber 
of death. To the very last there was 
extreme bodily suffering, but there were 
** blessed consolations in distress.” Be- 
sides ‘‘ the memory sweet of mercies 
done,”’ the affectionate attentions of near 
relatives, and the invaluable socicty of 
that earliest friend whom a merciful Pro- 
vidence permitted to assume her own 
station in the solemn hour which severs 
earthly ties, there was the realized pre- 
sence of a heavenly Parent and the hum- 
ble hope of eternal life, founded on a 
sure trust in his unpurchased mercy as 
manifested to the penitent and faithful 
by his well-beloved Son, Seldom is it 
the privilege of surviving friends to cone 
template a character of so much excel- 
lence. Seldom do we behold, as in this 
instance, in united operation, vigorous 
understanding with deep sensibility and 
feminive grace, ardent private affection 
with comprehensive active benevolence, 
zeal for a peculiar religious system with 
complete liberality towards the support. 
ers of opposing systems, a generous rea- 
diness to enter into the schemes of the 
benevolent with a judicious appreciation 
of their merits and their means, the 
habit of exercising reason with the cul- 
ture of devout affection in all its modifi- 
cations of gratitude, humility, resigna- 
tion and hope. ‘hose who know what 
it is to have possessed and to have lost 
such a friend will not require in this 
place a mipute scrutiny as to the shades 
which the censorious may detect in the 
brightest excellence. Human virtue is 
progressive, and those who are progres- 
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sive must look back on imperfection, and 
will readily acknowledge that they have 
not yet attained, nor are as yet perfect. 
This our much-lamented friend well 
knew and deeply felt. Indeed those who 
witnessed the spotless character of her 
life, would have heard with surprise her 
unaffected acknowledgement of deficiencies 
and her modest renunciation of reliance 
on her own meritorious deeds. In out- 
ward conduct malignity itself could find 
no ground for accusation. For years past, 
at least, Aer warfare was within. She 
shared in the conflict with him who, 
perfect as he was, was tempted in all 
points like as we are, and, supported by 
his spirit, she, like him, obtained victory 
here, and is gone to share in his eternal 
joy. It is possible that those who knew 
not Miss Gundry, if they read these 
lines, may suspect that this is an exag- 
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gerated statement of Christian excel- 
lence. It is more than probable that 
those who did know her will find in this 
outline a very inadequate representation 
of what she was. The writer cannot 
suppose that he has done justice to their 
estimate, for he has been little able to 
express his own. The recollection of 
past intercourse with one so excellent is 
invaluable, the hope of a renewal of 
intercourse in a better world is most 
soothing and consolatory to the sorrow- 
ing friend, 
G. B. W. 
Bridport, Dec. 19th, 1825. 
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Dec. 23, at his house in Aecklenburg 
Square, after a long and painful illness, 
aged 65, Mr. SAMUEL PARKES, author of 
the ** Chemical Catechism,’ &c. 
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Re-opening of the Unitarian Chapel, 
Newport, Isle of Wight. 


Tue Unitarian Chapel at Newport, in 
the Jsle of Wight, having been closed 
for several weeks for the purpose of 
being repaired and enlarged, was re-open- 
ed for divine worship on Wednesday, 
Oct. 12th. The religious service in the 
morning was introduced by the Rev. J. 
4. Bristowe, of Ringwood. The Rev. 
Russell Scott, of Portsmouth, dedicated 
this temple anew in a most solemn and 
devotional prayer to the worship and 
service of the one true und living God. 
Au excellent sermon was delivered by 
the Rev. Michacl Maurice, of South- 
ampton, on the duty and advantages of 
social worship, by whom were also con- 
ducted the devotional services of the 
evening. The Rev. Russell Scott after- 
wards preached from the words of our 
Saviour, “* Ye worship ye know not 
what, but we know what we worship,” 
and gave a rapid but comprehensive 
sketch of the corruptions of the pure 
doctrines of Christ and his apostles by 
their admixture with the Platonic no- 
tions so prevalent in the first ages of the 
Christian Church. ‘The preacher pointed 
out the gradual methods by which the 
mysterious visions and sublime theories 
of the Heathen Philosophers were en- 
grafted on the simple truths of the 
eospel, thus shewing the source from 
whence have sprung the popular cor- 
ruptions of Christianity. An interesting 


comparison was drawn in the conclu- 
sion of the discourse between the Chris- 
tianity of the New ‘Testament and the 
opinions which pass under that title in 
the present day. The candid, argumen- 
tative and dignified style of the preacher 
made a strong impression on the hear- 
ers. The congregation present at the 
religious service in the morning was nu- 
merous. In the evening the chapel was 
crowded. In the afternoon the members 
of the congregation and the different 
ministers of other churches who were 
with them, met together at a friendly 
tea party at the Assembly Room in_ the 
town. ‘This meeting was exceedingly 
gratifying. 

A considerable enlargement has beeu 
effected in the Chapel at Newport: by 
lengthening the building, a great addi- 
tion has been made to the sittings In the 
body and gallery—a new stair-case, 
school-rooms for boys and girls and li- 
brary have been added; the whole on 
the plan and under the superintendence 
of Mr. William Mortimer, of Newport, 
a member of the congregation. ‘The al- 
terations have been rendered absolutely 
necessary by a great increase having 
lately taken place in the number of the 
attendants at the chapel. The new sit- 
tings are now all nearly or quite eccl- 
pied. 

A, ©- 
SE 


Memory of Dr. Priestley.— At the 
Low Bailiff’s dinner lately given at Bir- 
mingham, a remarkable degree of libe- 
rality was shewn by the clergy and gen- 
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Intelligence.— Religious Charities—Apocryphal Question. 


tlemen of different religions denomina- 
tions. The health of the Dissenting mi- 
nisters of the town was proposed by a 
clergyman of the Established Church ; a 
Dissenting minister proposed the health 
of the Catholic priest; and the latter 
adopted all the liberal sentiments that 
had been previously suggested. But the 
most extraordinary occurrence of the 
day was the generous retractation by 
Mr. Burn, an aged clergyman, of the 
hard things which he had written against 
Dr. Priestley thirty-five years ago: this 
disavowal of unkindness towards the il- 
lustrious dead is so honourable to the 
living speaker that we feel it to be a 
duty as well as a pleasure to put it upon 
record.—** In the school of Christianity,” 
said Mr. Burn, ‘* they were taught that 
the man who was acting in accordance 
with the spirit of the gospel, was de- 
serving the friendship of his Christian 
brethren, however different their senti- 
ments might be. That church to which 
he belonged inculcated feelings of cha- 
rity to all mankind, and though there 
might be things in which they differed, 
they had no prerogative to assume the 
right of directing the consciences of 
others. 

“* He could only say, that whatever 
might have been the defects of his own 
conduct in the early periods of his life, 
he now felt himself better established in 
the principles of his religion than at any 
former period; yet had he to live his 
past life over again, he should have to 
correct the asperity of feelings and ex- 
pressious which it was his misfortune to 
use in his controversies with a late re- 
spectable and highly talented individual 
(Dr. Priestley), 

i 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Receipts of Religious Charities in 
. 1824,5. 


Bible Societies. 


British and Foreign.... £93,285 5 0 
Naval and Military ... 2,615 2 0 
Merchant Seamen’s .... 911 4 7 


Missionary Societies. 


CRMPCR .cccccccctcce. 45,383.19 10 
London ....... siveccs, Glew a Se 
Wesleyan ..ccccccccee SONG FB 7 
Baptist ....... cscoese BOppee tl 8 


London Moravian Asso- 

GE cc cedcesecee Ea .4 
Scotiigh .ci.ccccccccce,) Ope 64 CS 
Home,.... eee nedten 5,092 15 10 


School Societies. 
British and Foreign.... 2,114 19 3 
Sunday-School Union ,. 4,253 12 2 
Newfoundland ........ 701 O 6 
Societies of a mixed nature. 
Christian Knowledge ,, 62,387 3 4 
VOL, XX, 





Propagating the Gospel. 32,016 14° 5 


POU cc caa Resco’ seeds FE a4 
London Hibernian .... $8,143 3 11 
Continental .......... 2,133 15 10 


Book Societies. 
Prayer-Book aud Ho- 


EEE: 6 dentin eka cits 1,781 12 10 
Church Tract Society .. 737 19 9 
Religious ‘Tract........ 12,568 17 


/n Ireland, 
Hibernian Bible Society 6,728 10 
Sunday-School Society . 2,653 7 
Tract and Book Society 3,647. 6 
Irish Society.......... 1,060 3 
ae 


Apocryphal Question. 


as“ to 


Ir will be seen by the following reso- 
lution, adopted on Monday, the 28th ult., 
by the General Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, to whom a 
Special Committee appointed for con- 
sidering the question of circulating the 
Apocrypha with the Bible had made a 
report expressive of strong disapproba- 
tion of such circulation, that the Apocry- 
pha is to be henceforward absolutely 
excluded from all the Society's Bibles : 

‘*That the funds of the Society be 
applied to the printing and circulation of 
the canonical books of Scripture, to the 
exclusion of those books and parts of 
books which are usually termed Apocry- 
phal, and that all copies printed either 
entirely or in part at the expense of the 
Society, and whether such copies consist 
of the whole, or of any one or more of 
such books, be invariably issued bound, 
no other books whatever being bound 
with them ; and further, that all money- 
grants to societies or individuals be made 
only in conformity with the principle of 
this regulation.” 

What effect this resolution will have 
upon the harmony of this extensive So- 
ciety remains to be seen. In some minds 
it may possibly give birth to other ques- 
tions which the most zealous Biblists 
would be slow to entertain; as for ex- 
ample, whether it be consistent with 
reverence of the sacred volume, with a 
love of truth or with honesty, to continne 
in the New Testament the Three Wit- 
nesses’ Text, 1 John v. 7, which we be- 
lieve nine scholars out of ten regard as 
decidedly spurious. 

—_— 

The Catholic Question.—A deputation 
from the Roman Catholics of Clonmel 
lately waited on the Earl of Donough- 
more (late Lord Hutchinson) to present 
an address of condolence upon the de- 
cease of his brother, the late Earl, who 
had for nearly half a century been the 
steady and consistent advocate of their 
claim of eligibility to civil rights, ‘The 
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answer of the present Earl to this ad- 
dress conveys very wholesome and neces- 
sary advice to the Irish Catholics, for the 
futare management of their cause. It 
comes, too, from a nobleman who mixes 
little in the politics of the hour, and 
whose advice must be considered as dis- 
interested as it is sagacious. ‘The Earl 
of Donoughmore, in that part of his 
answer to which we allude, says, ‘* Your 
call for the repeal of the restrictions 
which still affect you, may be loud, una- 
nimous and unceasing; but allow me to 
express a hope that it will be made with 
that mederation which becomes the jus- 
tice of your cause, which will deprive 
misrepresentation of its most formidable 
weapons, and reconcile many just and 
upright men to you, who, from the ef- 
fects of early habit and education, now 
look upon all your proceedings with jea- 
lousy and suspicion. Convince such mer 
that they have nothing to apprehend, 
and that their fears are imaginary—the 
contest is over—the battle is won—your 
triumph is certain, You have been des- 
tined to live in most enlightened times, 
when it is impossible for any alliance, 
holy or unholy, to prevent the spread of 
knowledge, and the amelioration of the 
condition of man, or to prevent the pro- 
gress of human affairs towards rational 
liberty, civil, political and religious. It 
is your good fortune to be united, I trust 
with indissoluble ties, with a great, a 
just, and a reasoning people, amongst 
whom liberal principles of every kind 
continue hourly and daily to gain strength. 
Convince their reason, cultivate their 
good opinion and affections, aud you 
will not have long to complain that you 
are not placed on the footing of other 
subjects. In my opinion your cause is 
in your own keeping—nobody can ulti- 
mately defeat it but yourselves.” 


Pe — 


Long arm of a Scotch Presbytery.— 
Another instance of Scottish Ecclesiastical 
interference in England has come before 
the public. Mr. TuHom was licensed and 
ordained by the Presbytery of Glasgow 
to a Scotch Church in Rodney Street, 
Liverpool, Complaints have been lately 
lodged against him for preaching false 
doctrine, that is, as far as we understand 
the complaints, high Calvinism. The 
Presbytery having examined the matter, 
have declared the charges found, and 
have accordingly deprived Mr. Thom of 
his ministry in the above church: they 
tell him, however, for his comfort, that 
their finding does not affect his character 
as a man, nor hinder him from being a 
minister of the Church of Scotland. In 
other words, he has only to repent of 
preaching what he believes to be the true 
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doctrine of the Church of Scotland, to 
which he and the Presbytery are equally 
bound, and to preach what he considers 
to be error, and then he may be rein- 
stated. ‘This priestly meddling with opi- 
nions is ridiculous; but Mr. Thom has 
no reason to complain, for as a member 
of the Church of Scotland he is supposed 
to hold such meddling to be right. Our 
opinions are probably nearer to those of 
the Presbytery than to those preached by 
the deprived minister; we cannot, how- 
ever, help pitying his case, and hoping 
that in the next religious connexion he 
may form, he will not give his assent to 
a system of rule under which a preacher 
may be punished for his Christian inte- 
grity. ‘The moral of the story is, that 
Church Establishments are radically evil : 
it is still a hopeful sign of the times that 
Church Power cannot now be exercised 
to the hurt of an individual without ex- 
citing public indignation and leading ma- 
ny to scrutinize the grounds of ecclesi- 
astical claims and to flee spiritual tyranny 
and to embrace the principle of universal 
and equal religious liberty. —We had 
written thus far when we read in the 
newspapers that the friends of Mr. Thom 
have had a meeting and resolved to erect 
a chapel for him. In this way, the in- 
tolerance of Established Churches multi- 
plies Dissenters; a good effect, we should 
say, from an evil cause. 


EE 
Lord Byron’s Monument. 


An elegant Grecian Tablet of white 
marble has lately been placed in the 
Chancel of Hucknal Church, Nottingham- 
shire. We subjoin a copy of the inscrip- 
tion :— 

In the vault beneath, 
Where many of the Ancestors of his 
Mother are buried, 
Lie the remains of 
George Gordon Noel Byron, Lord Byron, 
Of Rochdale, in the county of Lancaster, 
The author of ‘ Childe Harold's Pil- 
grimage.”’ 
He was born in London, on the 22d 
January, 1788; 
He died at Missolonghi, in Western 
Greece, 

On the 19th April, 1824, 
Engaged in the glorious attempt to re 
store that country to her ancient 
freedom and renown, 


His Sister, 
The Honourable Augusta Maria Leigh, 
Placed this tablet to his memory. 


———— 
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A List of Joint-Stock Companies, the Proposals for which are now, or have 


been lately, before the Public. 
Amount of ascertained Capital, from p. 637, £274,507 ,240 


60 Monkland and Merkentilloch Rail Road . 32,000 
71 Manchester Ship Canal, 1,000,000, read 1,500 ,000 500,000 
274 Atlantic Steam Navigation Company ; ‘ 600,000 
591 Norwich New Corn Exchange ‘ . ‘ 7,000 
666 Monmouth Cap to Hereford, RailRoad . ° 25,000 
676 New Passage Ferry, 21,000, read 30,000 . ° 9,000 
685 Egis Fire and Dilapidation and English and Cam. 
brian Life Insurance Company ‘ 1,000,000 
687 Aberdeen Fire and Life Assurance Company, 500,000, 
read 750,000 . 250,000 
705 Lambeth Bridge from the Church to the Horse a 200,000 
708 Fire Proof Paint Association 50,000 
714 Society for Building Lincoln’ igen Place, 100 ,000, 
read 210,000 ° . 110,000 





Salicitors, Bankers 
or other Persone 


appointed fo re ceive 


277,292,240 


Applications for Shares. 


717 United Foreign Stock and Share Company -» Burrell 
7183 Equitable Building Society ° « « Ashley 
719 Nottingham Water Works Company o we Perry oe 
720 Preston and Fishwick’s ditto ditto © oe 
721 St. James’ Foreign Wine ditto - «+ Mover 
722 National Genuine Porter ditto . e» Secretary at ? 
Mr. Goodair’s 7 
723 London Tallow and Melting ditto . »« Bousfield 
724 Forth and Deep Fishing ditto . «+ Trotter 
725 Counaught Joint Stock Banking ditto © ee 
726 New Edinburgh Bank . ee 
727 Joint Stock Company for Building a Market. 
place at Belfast . © ee 
728 Patent Mosaic Gold Works Association - «+ Lyon ee 
729 British Commercial Trading Company, Liver- .. 
1 to Mexico and. Peru .. Piercey 


730 National Company for the Colonization of Co- 


lumbia, 400,000 Dollars . .» Arthur ée 


731 Company for making an Embankment at, and 

building a Bridge over Sutton Wash © ee 
732 Alford Canal and Avderby Harbour (Lin- 

colushire) - e+ Wilson 
733 Canal, Goole to Leeds and-Wakefield . 


734 Ditto, Cork to Brandon ° © ee e° 
735 Ditto, Glastonbury to Highbridge : ee oe 
736 Ditto, Lough Foyle at Londonderry to Lough 

Erne at Ballansidy oe 


737 Rail Road, Dundee to the Valley of Strathmore oe 
738 = Ditto Aberdulais to Cwm Dylais (Gla- 


morgan) .. Bicknell... 


739 ~=Ditto Bedley on the Monkland and Mer- 
kentillock Rail Way to Glasgow . .. 

740 Ditto from jthe Land of Kippy, on the 
Monkland and Merkentillock, to 
Ballockney, Arbuckle and Arden . oe 

741 Ditto Johnstone to Androssan, County of 


Ayr. .. Campbell... 


742 ~—s Ditto ook the Mouth of the River Lea to 


the Tunnel on the Regent’s Canal .. Brown oe 


743. Ditto Selby to York and Newcastle, with 
a Branch to Sunderland : 
Manchester to Audley 


744 ~—— Ditto 





‘280,5 


100,000 


100,000 
1,000,000 


200,000 
250,000 


1,000,000 


200 ,000 
175,000 
90 ,000 


110,000 


—-_— --—-—_--- 


195,240 
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745 Rail Road, Manchester to Oldham . ‘ 
from Bolton, to join the Manchester 


and Liverpool at Eccles. ° 


Extension of the Bolton and Leigh 


to join the Manchester and Liver- 
pool at Kenyon, near Winwick . 


746~=—s Ditto 
747 ~—s«éCVitto 
748 Ditto 


perary) 


Limerick to Carrick (County of Tip- 


a 


Floating Churches.—The zeal of the 
Methodists and the Calvinistic Dissenters 
forces the Church of England to do strange 
things. The Floating Chapels were at first 
laughed at; they have however answered ; 
and to prevent the seamen from being sec- 
tarianized, it is found necessary to have 
Floating Churches. His Majesty’s Govet 1:- 
ment has agreed to give ships and fit them 
out for such parts as may require them on 
the Episcopalian plan, and, where it is 
necessary, to appoint and pay aclergyman. 
The two Archbishops and some of the 
principal Bishops are said to have come 
into the plan; and the Archbishop of 
Dublin has licensed a clergyman for a 
Church Ship and consecrated the said 
ship. It may be added amongst the 
other ship-news, that the “ Continental 
Society” entertain maritime projects, and 
propose to have a Missionary Ship or 
ships to carry Zvangelical preachers from 
country to country and from harbour to 
harbour. 

—_—e 


Tur Rev. James Gray, M.A., has 
been unanimously chosen by the United 
Associate Congregation at Albion Chapel, 
Moorfields, te be their minister, that 
place being vacant by the retirement of 
the Rev. dlerander Fletcher. 

ee 
LITERARY. 

‘Tur Board of the University of Dub- 
lin have determined on collecting and 
publishing, under the superintendence 
of the Provost, a uniform edition of the 
Works of Archbishop Usuer, many of 
whose MSS, are in their library. A new 
Life will be prepared. 

| 

Tuk Seatonian Prize for the present 
year has been adjudged to the Rev. J. 
Overton, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, for his Poem on “ The 
Building and Dedication of the Second 
Temple.” 

—— ae 

Mr. Hyman Huawitz, author of Vin- 
dicie Hebraicw, &c., has just published 
a volume of Moral Hebrew Tales, trans- 
lated from aucient Hebrew works; to 
which is prefixed a popular Essay on the 
still existing Remains of the uninspired 
Writings of the ancient Hebrew Sages. 

a 


A Manuscript of the great Hooker’s, 
the author of the Ecclesiastical Polity, 
has been discovered in Trinity College 
Library, Dublin. 

Smeets 3 eee 


FOREIGN. 
FRANCE. 

France has just lost by death her first 
parliamentary orator and one of the 
most undaunted of her patriots, Gencral 
Foy. The event has produced a great 
sensation in France. The funeral was a 
public procession of thousands of the 
friends of freedom, chiefly young men. 
The General died poor, leaving several 
children unprovided for; and a public 
subscription has been set on foot for 
raising a monument to his memory and 
for portioning his children, which a- 
mounted by the last advices to not less 
than 25,0007. This fact proves that 
there is a stronger feeling in favour of 
freedom in France than we have been 
accustomed for the last few years to 
give our neighbours credit for. And 
besides this, there have been two deci- 
sions lately of the Judges, in favour of 
persons prosecuted by the Government 
for libels—so that the French may still 
boast in some measure of the liberty of 
the press. In proof of their having this 
great blessing we may observe that the 
Revue Encyclopédique, the principal ma- 
gazine and review of Paris, has been 
recently very bold in its political and 
religidus strictures. Its writers are we 
know some of the ablest, and if they 
pursue their present course they will 
shew themselves some of the best, men 
in France, 

aire 
ITALY. : 

Tue Pope has established a Philolo- 
gical College for the encouragement of 
literature in general. Its members are 
some of the most distinguished literati of 
Italy, viz. Prince Augustine Chigi, the 
Abbé Mai, the Chevalier J. G. de Ross, 
the Abbé Santucci, the Baron Gilus van 
de Vivere, the Avocat Guadagni, &c. 
This establishment is to rank with the 
other colleges of Rome and Bologna. 

Monsignore ANceLo Mayo, (says 4 
letter from Rome,) already celebrated 
fur his discoveries in the ** Palimpsestes, 
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bas just discovered more important trea- 
sures than all those already found by 
him, Very voluminous fragments of the 
best books of Polybius and Diodorus 
have been found among more recent 
manuscripts of ecclesiastical works. 
They mention an entire book of Diodo- 
rus, containing precious details of the 
Phenicians. M. Mayo has also disco- 
vered numerous fragments of Menander. 

gE 

RUSSIA. 

THE recent death of the Emperor 
ALEXANDER has given rise to much po- 
litical speculation. There can be no 
doubt that the event will alter the aspect, 
in no inconsiderable degree, of all Eu- 
rope. As the head of the Holy Alliance, 
the late Autocrat will not be regretted 
by the people of the several European 
nations ; but we believe he was at least 
a politic if not a beneficent ruler of his 
own subjects. Under him, for the last 
twenty-five years, Russia has been mak- 
ing advances in civilization, science and 
the arts, and of course in power. Lat- 
terly, he seemed to think that he had 
pushed liberal institutions too far, and 
withdrew his patronage from Schools 
for all, and positively discountenanced 
the Bible Society. His brother Con- 
STANTINE succeeds him. The name of 
the new Emperor, given him by Cathe- 
rine, of odious memory, is ominous for 
‘Turkey. He is, we understand, no great 
favourite in Russia, although he affects 
great zeal for religion. ‘This change in 
the Empire will, it is thought and 
hoped, prove favourable to the Grecks, 
in their long and lately almost hopeless 
contest with the Barbarians. A short 
time will confirm their hopes, or dash 
them to the ground apparently for ever. 


a 
AMERICA, 
Bunker Hill Celebration. 


On the 17th of June last, the Half Cen- 
tury Celebration of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, near Boston, was observed with 
great eclat. The number of people pre- 
sent is estimated in one newspaper at 
One Hundred and Fifty Thousand. In 
the procession were General (so he was 
called, rather than Marquis, on his late 
visit to the United States) La Fayette, 
who was accompanied by General Lalle- 
mand; and the veteran survivors who 
fought at Bunker Hill, about forty in 
number. The oldest among them is Col. 
Clarke, of Lebanon, a veteran of 95, who 
commanded a company in the hottest of 
the battle. He was quite infirm and was 
uttended to Boston by Mr, Wottles, a 





descendant of John Alden who first land- 
ed on Plymouth rock. The object of the 
day was to lay the foundation of a monu- 
ment to celebrate the Battle. ‘This was 
done with Masonic ceremonies, nearly 
2000 masons being in the procession, 
The performances on the ground con- 
sisted of a prayer offered by the Rev. Mr. 
Thaxter, who was Chaplain of Prescott's 
regiment, and the first Chaplain of the 
Revolutioary Army. The voice and man- 
ner of the Reverend speaker, who is 85 
years of age, combined with a glow of 
patriotic feeling in the composition of 
the prayer, rendered it a highly interest- 
ing performance, He was heard dis. 
tinctly by nearly the whole assembly on 
the ground, which must have consisted of 
20,000 persons. 

The following Hymn was then sung by 
a select choir : 

Hymn, 
By Tne Rev, Joun Pierponr. 


Tune—‘** Old Hundred.” 


1 O, is not this a holy spot! 
"Tis the high place of Freedom's 
birth :— 
God of our fathers! is it not 
The holiest spot of all the earth ? 


2 Quenched is thy flame on Horeb’s side: 
The robber roams o’er Sinai now; 
And those old men, thy seers, abide 
No more on Zion’s mournful brow. 


3 But on ¢Ais hill thou, Lord, hast 
dwelt, 

Since round its head the warecloud 
curled, 

And wrapped our fathers, where they 

knelt 
In prayer and battle for a world. 
4 Here sleeps their dust; ‘tis holy 
ground : 
And we, the children of the brave, 
From the four winds are gathered 
round, 
To Jay our offering on their grave. 
5. Free as the winds around us blow, 
Free as yon waves below us spread, 
We rear a pile, that long shall throw 
Its shadow on their sacred bed. 
6. But on their deeds no shade shall fall, 
While o’er their couch thy sun shall 
flame : 
Thine ear was bowed to hear their 
call, } 
And thy right hand shall guard their 
faine. 

The Address, by Mr. Webster, came 
next; his whole person was exposed to 
the view of the assembled multitude, and 
the higher swells of his voice must have 
extended to the remotest parts of the 
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height. It was a production worthy of 
his reputation as a patriot and politician. 
It was full of manly thought, patriotic 
sentiments, beauty and force of illustra- 
tion, and political wisdom. Parts of it 
were declamatory, and others pathetic in 
the highest degree. His apostrophe to 
Warren, to the manes of those who were 
buried in the sepulchre over which he 
spoke—his affecting addresses to the sur- 
vivors of the battle—and to the officers 
of the revolutionary army, partook of 
this character of eloquence—and especi- 
ally the distinct and forcible picture 
which he drew of the disinterested ser- 
vices and chivalric character of La Fay- 
ette, deeply affected every person present. 
In dwelling upon the future prospects of 
the country his views were statesman- 
like and profound ; and in his descrip- 
tion of the dark scenes of difficulty in 
which the country was involved in 1775, 
and of which the battle of Bunker Hill 
was the most prominent, contrasted with 
the animating circumstances of the pre- 
sent times, we admired the -facility of 
his language and the clearness of his 
ideas. 

After the oration was concluded, ano- 
ther hymn was sung, and a concluding 
wayer was offered by the Rev, Mr. 
Walker, of Charlestown, 


Hymn, 


By Rev. JAMES FLINT. 
Tune—** St. Martin’s.”” 


1. O glorious day! that saw th’ array 
Of freemen in their might, 
When here they stood, unused to 
blood, 
Yet dared th’ unequal fight. 


2. The sons are met to own the debt 
Due to their fathers’ fame ; 
And here they place the column’s base 
To bear their deathless name, 


3. "Tis not that here the victor’s cheer 
Rung o'er the falling foe,— 
That earth here drank of many rank 
Th’ life-blood's gushing flow : 


4. The pledge here given to earth and 
heaven, 
Freemen to live or die— 
This gives their fame its sacred claim 
To immortality, 


5. To God, who willed a state to build, 
Based on the rights of man, 
Glory we give, who this day live 
To hail the accomplished plan. 


The subscribers to the dinner and the 
invited guests were then escorted by the 


military under General Lyman, to the 
dinner on the high part of Bunker Hill, 
A tent had been erected 400 feet long 
and 100 feet in width—under which 
twelve tables were laid lengthwise, with 
plates for 3000 persons. A platform, in 
the centre, elevated the tables intended 
for General La Fayette, the distinguished 
guests, and the revolutionary officers, and 
the survivors of the battle. The first 
toast was,—The 17th June, 1775: The 
marble may moulder; but while a heart 
beats in an American’s bosom, there will 
be a tablet from which the record of that 
day’s glory shall never be effaced. 

The regular toasts having been given, 
the President of the Association observed, 
that he rose to propose a toast in behalf 
of the Directors of the Association, Pro- 
bably he was already anticipated in the 
name which he should mentiov, It was 
well known, that the distinguished per- 
sonage near him, from the time when he 
first became acquainted with the object 
of the Association, had taken much inte- 
rest in it, and had expressed an intention 
to be present at the ceremony of laying 
the Corner Stone. This purpose he had 
kindly remembered, through the long 
course of his visits to the several States. 
It was not at all necessary to say—indeed 
it could not be said—how much his pre- 
sence had added to the interest and plea- 
sure of the occasion. He should pro- 
ceed at once to the grateful duty which 
the Directors had enjoined on him, and 
propose to the company, 

** Health and long life to General 
La FAYETTE.” 

On which General La Fayette rose, and 
thus expressed himself: 

Gentlemen,—I will not longer tres- 
pass on your time than to thank you in 
the name of my revolutionary compa- 
nions in arms and myself for the testi- 
monies of esteem and affection, I may 
say of filial affection, which have been 
bestowed upon us on the memorable 
celebration of this anniversary day; and 
to offer our fervent prayers for the pre- 
servation of that Republican freedom, 
equality and self-government, that bless- 
ed union between the States of the con- 
federacy, for which we have fought and 
bled, and on which rest the hopes of 
mankind. Permit me to propose the 
following seutiment— 

Bunker Hill, and the holy resistance 
to oppression which has already en- 
franchised the American hemisphere,— 
the next half century Jubilee’s toast 
shall be—to the whole of enfranchised 
Europe. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A 


A Legacy for Young Ladies, consisting 
of Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and 
Verse. By the late Mrs. Barbauld. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Observations on the Causes and Evils 
of War; its Unlawfulness; and the 
Means and Certainty of its Extinction: 
in a Series of Letters addressed to a 
Friend. By Thomas Thrush, late Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy. Intended as an 
Apology for withdrawing himself from 
the Naval Service. Part I. 8vo. 

A Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. 
Luke. By Dr. Frederick Schleiermacher. 
With an Introduction by the Translator, 
containing an Account of the Controversy 
respecting the Origin of the Three First 
Gospels, since Bishop Marsh’s Disserta- 
tion. 8vo. 13s. 

The Life of Erasmus: with Historical 
Remarks on the State of Literature be- 
tween the Tenth and Sixteenth Centu- 
ries. By Charles Butler, Esq., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Jewish, Oriental and Classical Anti- 
quities, containing Illustrations of the 
Scriptures and Classical Records, from 
Oriental Sources. By D. G. Wait, D.D., 
Rector of Blagdon, Somersetshire. 8vo. 
9s. 

A History of the Christian Church, 
from its Erection at Jerusalem to the 
present Time ; on the Plan of Milner’s 
Church History: designed for Families 
and Schools. By John Fry, B.A., Rec- 
tor of Desford, Leicestershire. 8vo. 
12s. 

A Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of St. David's, on a Passage of the Second 
Symbolum Antiochenum of the 4th Cen- 
tury. By Thomas Burgess, D.D. (Bishop 
of Sarum.) 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Literal Translation of the Book of 
Psalms, solely upon the Authority of 
Parkhurst. 8vo. 

Remarks on the Legality and Expe- 
diency of Prosecutions for Religious Opi- 
nion. To which is anuexed an Apology 
for the Vices of the Lower Orders. By 
Jonathan Duncan, Esq. 8vo. 88. 

The Principles of Political Economy : 
with a Sketch of the Rise and Progress 
of the Science. By J. R. M‘Culloch, 
Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

The Opinion of the Catholic Church 
for the first Three Centuries, on the ne- 
cessity of believing that our Lord Jesus 
Christ is truly God, Translated from 
the Latin of Bishop Bull. To which is 
prefixed a Memoir of his Life, By the 
Rev. T, Rankin, 8vo. 8%. 


A Short Paraphrase upon the New 
Testament. By the late William Dod- 
well, M. A., Rector of Welby and Stoke, 
Lincolnshire. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A_ Universal Historical Dictionary 3 
or, Explanation of the Names of Persons 
ayd Places in the Departments of Bib- 
lical, Political and Ecclesiastical History, 
Mythology, Heraldry, &c. &. By Geo. 
Crabb, A.M. (40 Plates containing 800 
Portraits and an Immense Number of 
Cuts, from Coins, &c.) 2 Vols. dto, 
5/. 8s. 

Analogia Latinw; or, a Developement 
of those Analogies by which the Parts of 
Speech in Latin are derived from each 
other. By John Jones, LL.D, 12mo, 
3s. 6d. 

Original Experiments and Practical 
Observations on Hydrophobia and Ca- 
nine Madness. By R. White, Esq., Sur- 
geon, Brighton. [N.B. Mr, White is 
the gentleman who, as a test of his prin- 
ciples, suffered himself, during the past 
summer, to be severely bitten by a mad 
dog, which afterwards died under un- 
doubted symptoms of hydrophobia, His 
work is dedicated, by permission, to 
Lord Egremont; the King, the Dukes of 
York, Richmond, Norfolk, Bedford, &c., 
being also among its special patrons. ] 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for the Year 1826. 8vo, 15s. 

A Voyage towards the South Pole, 
performed in the years 1822—24 ; con- 
taining an Examination of the Antarctic 
Sea, to the 74th degree of Latitude ; and 
a Visit to Terra del Fuego, with a Parti- 
cular Account of the Inhabitants, &c, 
By James Weddell, Esq., Master in the 
Royal Navy. 8vo. 16 Charts and Plates. 
18s. 

Apocrypha. 

Remarks on the Controversy respect- 
ing the Apocrypha, reprinted from the 
Eclectic Review of September 1. 

Reasons for not circulating the Apo- 
crypha in Churches which regard it as 
inspired ; an Inquiry into the Propriety 
of occasionally reading Portions of the 
Apocrypha in the Week-Da Services of 
the Church of England; and an Exami- 
nation of the Purity of the English Canon 
of Holy Scripture, suggested by ‘* Re- 
marks,” reprinted from the Eclectic Re- 
view. By Francis Russell Hall, B. D., 
Fellow of St. Johu’s College, Cambridge. 

Review of the Conduct of the Directors 
of the Bible Society relative to the Apo- 
crypha and to their Administration on 
the Continent; with an Answer to the 
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Rev. Charles Simeon, and Observations 
on the Cambridge Remarks. By Robert 
Haldane, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

A Plea for the Protestant Canon of 
Scripture, in opposition to the Popish 
Canon, of which the Apocrypha makes 
an Integral Part. Or, a Succinct Ac- 
count of the Bible Society Controversy, 
respecting the Circulation of the Apocry- 
phal Writings, &c. (Portrait of William 
Tyndal.) 4s. 

Sermons. 

Two, preached in the Chapel in Lewin’s 
Mead, Bristol, on the Morning and Even- 
ing of Sunday, Oct. 16, 1825: 1. On the 
Future State of the Righteous, occasioned 
by the lamented Death of Mrs. Mary 
Rowe, the Wife of the Rev. John Rowe, 
one of the Ministers of the Lewin’s 
Mead Chapel. II. On Numbering our 
Days, suggested by a recent unusual 
Mortality in the Congregation. By Ro- 
bert Aspland. 8vo. 2s. 

On various Subjects. By Philip Dod- 
dridge, D. D., now first published. 4 
vols. 8vo. 14. 168. 

Occasional. By Robert Moorehead, 
A, M., Junior Minister of St. Paul's 
Chapel, York Place, Edinburgh. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Twelve, illustrative of the Leading 
Doctrines of the Gospel, in Connexion 
with Christian Temper and Experience. 
By George Hodson, M.A., Minister of 
Christ Church, Birmingham, and Exa- 
mining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry. 8vo. 7s. 

Man Responsible for his Belief: Two 
Sermons, occasioned by a Passage in the 
Inaugural Discourse of Henry Brougham, 
Esq., M. P., on his Installation as Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow, 
April 6, 1825. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 
2imo. 25. 

Single. 
The Causes of the Slow Progress of 
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Christian Truth: delivered at the Conicre 
Meeting-house, Trowbridge, Wilts, on 
Wednesday, July 13, before the Western 
Unitarian Society. By Robert Aspland. 
12mo. Is. 

The Service at the Settlement of the 
Rev. Edward Tagart, as Minister of the 
Octagon Chapel, Norwich, August 10, 
1825. 8vo. 2s. 

Occasioned by the Death of the Rev. 
John Ryland, D.D. Preached at Bristol, 
June 6, 1825. By Robert Hall, M.A., of 
Leicester. 2s. 

The Necessity of Philosophy to the 
Divine: preached at Bridgwater, at the 
Primary Visitation of the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, August 31, 1825. By John 
Matthew, M. A., Rector of Kilve and 
Stringston, Somersetshire. 8vo. 

Review of Nonconformity; delivered at 
the Ordination of the Rev. J. Kennedy, 
of Bury, Lancashire. By John Ely, 
Minister of Providence Chapel, Roch- 
dale. 1s. 6d. 

A Charge to the Clergy of Chester at 
the Primary Visitation, in August and 
September, 1825. By Charles James 
Blomfield, D.D., Bishop. 2s. 


Funeral Sermons for Dr. Bogue. (See 
p. 750.) 


The Faithful Christian Minister finish- 
ing his Course with Joy: preached at 
Gosport, Nov. 2, 1825. By Robert Win- 
ter. D.D. 2s. 

At Portsea. By John Griffin. 

The Death of Eminent Ministers, a 
Public Loss: preached in Carr’s Lane 
Meeting, Nov. 25. By T. A. James, Bir- 
mingham. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

At Brighton. By J. N. Goulty. 1s. 6d. 

Before the London Missionary Society, 
at the Poultry Chapel. By J. Bennett. 

At Holland Chapel, Kennington. By 
J. Styles, D.D. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 








Communications have been received from Rev. T. Belsham ; Mr. W. Matthews ; 
Clericus Cantabrigiensis ; Spectator ; A York Student ; A Constant Reader ; Clara; 
Not almost but altogether a Protestant ; A Constant Reader (Royston) ; and C. 

Several of the above signatures are affixed to communications on the subject of 
Ordination Services, which we are not able to bring into the present Number ; and 
we deem it inexpedient to carry the subject into the ensuing Volume. 

Another packet is arrived from our American Correspondent. 

Aa ** Original Subscriber's” letter is put into the hands of the gentleman whom 


it principally concerns. 


The Editor has received for the Cnapel at Sheerness, from 


H. E. Howse, Jun., Esq., Bath 


A Friend to Zealous Exertions (by H. E. Howse, Jun., Esq.) 
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_ The Publishers have a set of the MonTHLY Repository complete in Twenty 
M rey ope Such of the former Volumes and Numbers as are not out of print, may 
» be obtained, on application to them, personally, or through the Booksellers ™ 


town or country, 
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GENERAL INDEX 


OF 


SUBJECTS AND SIGNATURES. 





; “a The Names and Signatures of Correspondents are distinguished by Small 
Capitals or Italics : as different Correspondents have often adopted the same signature, 
some ambiguity in the references will unavoidably arise ; but this is an inconvenience 


nece:sarily attached to anonymous communications, 





4.’s poetical version of a passage 


from Milton's prose, 306 
4. B.'s obituary of Miss Maria Ben- 
nett, 694 


Abercrombie, Mr., his speech on the 
conduct of Dissenters with regard 

to the Catholic Claims, 443 
41, C.’s account of the re-opening of 

the Unitarian Chapel, Newport, 

Isle of Wight, 752 
Acceptable worship, 109 
Adam, Rev. W., his Correspondence 

with Professor Ware on the Pros- 

pects of Christianity in India, no- 

tice of, 106, 174, 230. Rammohun 

Roy’s testimony to his qualifica- 

tions as a missionary in India, $230 
Adams, Ex-President, letter from, 

to Dr. Bancroft, 35 
Adams, Mr. John Quincy, appointed 

President of the United States, 

255. A worshiper in the Unitarian 

Chapel, Washington, 

Address and presentation of a piece 
of plate to the Rev. W, Field, of 

Warwick, by his congregation, oa 


255 


Advent of Christ, 09 
A. E.1. on sending Dissenting youths 
to the Universities, 274 


Aikin’s, Miss, Memoir of Mrs, Bar- 
bauld, reviewed, 484, 558 
A. L. B., lines to the memory of the 


venerated, 179 
Alexander, Emperor of Russia, notice 
of his decease, 757 


Allard, Rev. Samuel, ordination of, 635 
VOL. XX. ee 





ALMosT A CHRISTIAN, query on Luke 
xxiv. 44, by, 

America, religious liberty in, 255. 
Celebration of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, at Boston, in, 757 

American, AN, his critical synopsis 
of the Monthly Repository, 321, 
389, 460, 545, 588, 653, An ex- 
tract from the Archeologia Ame- 
ricana, furnished by, 645 

American Quaker creed, strictures 
on an, 13, 404 

American Unitarian Association, for- 
mation of an, 

American Unitarian publications, on, 
133, 483, 551, List of, reprinted 
in England, 

Angel, a human messenger, 

Annual receipts of the chief religious 
societies, 117, 753 

Antichrist Detected among reputed 
Orthodox Christians: by R. Wright, 
reviewed, 102 

Antinomiansand Calvinists, affinity of, 329 

Anti-supernaturalism, remarks on, 20, 88 

Apocryphal = 753 

Apostotic Curistian, AN, on the 
sense in which Jesus is the Son of 


God 

Appeal of the Catholics of Irelund to 
the people of England, 

Archwologia Americana, fact in the 
natural history of the Bible, from 
the 

AsuTon, Mr., on the right of Unita- 


rians in their chapels, 
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Athanasian Creed, the, anecdote re- 
specting, 290. Archbishop Ma- 
gec’s evidence on, 475. Recom- 
mendation to publish Unitarian 
works on, 483. At variance with 
common sense and Christian cha- 
rity, 

Atlee, Dr., Elias Hickes’ letter to, 

A:torney-General, the, his speech on 
Carlile’s case, 

Ausrey, Mr., Jun, statement of 
the Middleton congregation, by, 
AvTHor or THRE HYMN or Mary 
MAGDALENE, ‘Tur, in reply to 

animadversions, 


BR 
de 


Bailey, Mrs, Susan, obituary of 

Baker, Mr., his defence of ordina- 
tion services, sl, 

Baker, Rev. John, letter to, on his 
** Prayer-book,” 

Bakewett, Mr., his remarks en the 
republication of Dr J. P. Smith’s 
letters respecting Geneva, 331. On 
the doctrine of “ the Final Per- 
severance of the Elect,’”’ as held 
by the modern Swiss Calvinists, 

Bancroft, Dr., letter from Ex-Pre- 
sident Adams to, 

Baptism, arguments for its perpetuity, 
with remarks, 

Barbauld, Mr., verses on the death 
of, 

Barbauld, Mrs, Anna Letitia, obitu- 
ary of, 185. Inquiry respecting a 
hymo of hers, in the Essex Street 
Collection, 220. ‘The Works of; 
with a Memoir by Miss Aikin, re- 
viewed, 484,558. Her verses on 
Mr. Barbauld’s death, 488—on 
the Deserted Village, ib. Her poe- 
tical addresses to Dr. Priestiey and 
Dr. Enfield, 558. Her fable of 
Peace and Shepherd, 559. Ex- 
tracts from her letters written on 
the Continent, 560. On the cha- 
racters of Dr. Priestley and Mira- 
beau, 

Bath and Wells, the Bishop of, his 
speech against the Unitarian Mar- 
riage Bill, 435—against the Catho- 
lic Claims, 

Battle Unitarian Association anni- 
versary, 

Baxter, Mr. John, obituary of, 

Baxter MSS. in Williams's Library, 
original letters and papers from 
the, 142. From Major Beake to 
Baxter, 143. Two letters from 
John Rawilett to Baxter, 144, ‘Two 
letters of Baxter's on his convic- 
tiow for his Paraphrase, 147. Ac- 
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211 
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345 


29 


561 


572 


246 
182 


count of Baxter’s acquaintance 

with Archbishop Usher, and agree- 

ment with him, in opposition to 

Owen and others, on fundamen- 

tals, 287.  Angelie apparitions, 

289. ‘ Strange pieces of Provi- 

dence at Brightling, Sussex,” 290, 

Mr. Biddle’s “ great congrega- 

tions,” 

Bee-hive, lines on a, 

BELsSuAM, Mr., in reply to Mr. Frend, 
on Unitarianism, 

Bellamy’s Version of the Pentateuch, 
defended, 

Ben Davip on his defence of 1 John 
v.7, 

sennett, Miss Maria, obituary of 

Bennett, Rev. James, his speech at 
the Protestant Society anniver- 
sary, 

Benson, Mr. Charles James Fox, obi- 
tuary of, 

Berevus on Elias Hickes’ letter to 
Dr. Atlee, 211. On an American 
Quaker creed, 

Bible discussions, pastoral letter of 
Dr. Doyle’s on public, 541. Pro- 
posal for, 

sible Societies, observation on, 

Bible, the, brief notes on, 26. Pro- 
hibited in Turkey, 126. Sermons 
on the Study of, reviewed, 168, 
225, 298. A new translation of, 
proposed, 193. Fact in the natu- 
ral history of, 

Bicknell, Mr. William, obituary of, 

Biddulph, Rev. Thomas T., convicted 
of plagiarisms, 

Bird, Rev. C., A. M., his Sermon 
before the Judges of the Northern 
Circuit, reviewed, 

Birmingham Chronicle, biographical 
notice of Dr. Parr, from the, 

Birmingham Unitarian Tract Society 
anniversary, 

Bland, Rev. R., obituary of, 

B. M.’s translation of, and remarks 
on, Rosenmiiller’s notes on Isaiah 
ix. 5,6, 9. On Unitarian book- 
sellers and publishers, 

Bogue, Rev. Dr., his speech at the 


Protestant Society anniversary, 700. 


Obituary of, 
Bolingbroke, Lord, on a north-west 
passage, 2 
Bolton Chapel anniversary, : 
Bonaparte, religious opinions of, 1 
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his last illness and just previous to . 


his dissolution, 
Bonuycastle, Mrs., obituary of, _ 
Book-Lover, A, on a passage in 
Lord Bolingbroke’s Works, 
Bowes, Mr., on an original letter 
of Mr. Emlyn’s 
Bowring’s Hymns, reviewed, 
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Bramfield, opening of the Unitarian 
Chapel at, 

B. R. D.’s report of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Associated Ministers’ 
annual meeting, 

Brettell’s Country Minister, (Part 
Second,) reviewed, 

BReEVis’s notes on the Bible, 

Brief Account of the Uunitarians, re- 
viewed, 

Bristowe, Mrs. B., obituary of, 

British and Foreign Bible Society, 
its resolution on the Apocryphal 
question, 

British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, formation of the, 314. Its 
resolution on the Catholic Bill, 

British Museum, heads of expendi- 
ture, &c., of the, 

Broadley, Samuel, Esq., obituary of, 

Brooksbank, Rev. Joseph, obituary 
of, 

Brougham, Mr., his speeches on the 
conduct of Dissenters with regard 
to the Catholic Claims, 441, 443 
—on presenting a petition from 
Carlile and others, 573, 

Brown, Mrs. M., obituary of, 

Brown, Rev, Dr., his speech at the 
Protestant Society anniversary, 

Brown, Rev. W. S., ordination of, at 
Hull, a 

Browne, Rev. S. W., his address at 
the interment of Mrs. Jones, 54— 
at the interment of Charles Yar- 
nold, Esq., 

Br uce’s Sermons on the Study of the 
Bible, reviewed, 168, 225, 298. 
Strictures on, 

Bunker-Hill celebration, 

Burbage Wood, sounet composed in, 
Oct. 3, 1824, 

Burckhardt’s account of the Waha- 
bees, 

Burdett, Sir Francis, his liberal do- 
nation to the London Mechanics’ 
Institution, 59. His speeches on 
Carlile’s case, 573, 

Butcher’s Discourses on our Lord's 
Sermon on the Mount, reviewed, 

Byron, Lord, on the infidelity of, 1. 
luscription on his mouument, 


C. 


C. on ordination services, 

Calcutta, a Sermon in aid of the 
Erection of a Unitarian Chapel at, 
reviewed, 

Calthorpe, Lord, his speech in favour 
of the Unitarian Marriage Bill, 
437—on the conduct of Dissenters 
with regard to the Catholic Claims, 

Calvinists and Antinomians, affinity 
of, 


INDEX, 


Cambridge University, summary of 
members at, in 1824, 

Cannon, Mr. William, obituary of, 

Canterbury, the Archbishop of, his 
speech on the Unitarian Marriage 
Bill, 

CANTABRIGIENSIS On Archdeacon Pa- 
ley’s creed, 


Cardamus, Hieronymus, a mad pro- 


phet, 

Carlile, Richard, parliamentary de- 
bate on the case of, 573. Notice 
of his release from gaol, 

CARPENTER, Dr., his Evening Ser- 
mon at the Opening of the Chapel 
in York Street, reviewed, 101. 
Proposal for publishing the Second 
Part of his Reply to Archbishop 
Magee, 681. His remarks on, 
739. On Mr, Wellbeloved’s Fa- 
mily Bible, 740. On Mr. Ratt’s 
edition of Dr. Priestley’s Works, 

Castle, Mrs. Fanny, obituary of, 

Catholic Association, address of the, 
to the people of Ireland, 378, 

Catholic Claims, the, list of Norfolk 
petitioning clergy in favour of, 
270. Resolutions of Dissenting 
bodies with regard to, 316. Duke 
of York's speech on, 433. Parlia- 
mentary debates on the conduct of 
Dissenters with regard to, 441, 
508, 571. Resolutions of Protes- 
tant Peers relating to, 


Catholic question, state of the, in the 


House of Lords, 

Catholics, number of their chapels, 
schools, and priests, in England, 
191. Appeal of the Lrish, to the 
people of England, 251. Earl of 
Donoughmere's advice to the, 

Chalmers, Dr., remarks on, and ex- 
tracts from, his late volume of Ser- 
mons, 135. On his Astronomical 
Discourses, 

Chambers’s ‘l'raditions of Edinburgh, 
extracts from, 

Champion, Mrs., obituary of, 

Chancellor, the Lord, his speech 
against the Unitarian Marriage 
Bill, 436. His speech on the 
Unitarian petition, 438. An An- 
swer to his Question, “ What is 
a Unitarian ?”’ reviewed, 

Channing, Dr., on his delineation 
of Dr, Priestley’s character, 7, 
134. Notice of his two Ser- 
mons reprinted in England, 103, 
364, 368. Oua passage in a Ser- 
mon of his, 

Charles II[nd’s government, descrip- 
tions of, 668, 741, 

Charles X., coronation of, 

Charters, Rev, Samuel, D,D., obi- 
tuary of, 
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Chester, the Bishop of, his speech on 
the Unitarian Marriage Bill, 437 
—on the conduct of Dissenters 
with regard to the Catholic Claims, 509 

Chinese, extract from a Memoir of 


the, 36 
Christian Evidence Society, the Lord 

Mayor's opinion of the, 704 
Christian Examiner, religion of the 

Wahabees, from the, 414 
Christian Inquirer, Ex- President 


Adams’ letter to Dr. Bancroft, 

from the, 35 
Christian Ministry defended, and 

Priestcraft exploded, an Essay, by 

R. Wright, reviewed, 102 
Christian prayers and discourses ; 

an extract from an American Ser- 


mou, 400 
Christian Register, remarks from the, 
on Dr, Watts’s opinions, 135 


Christian Tract Society, anniversary 
of the, 241. Its officers for 1825, 
1826, 243 
Christianity and Slavery, a Sermon 
on the incompatibility of, re- 


viewed, 50 
Christians, conduct of, a stumbling- 
block to Pagans, 36 


Church-of-Ireland Magazine, account 
of the well of Down, from the, 666 
Circumcision, Mr. Justice Bayley’s 
opinion of the illegality of, 191 
Crarke, Mr. Apranam, his expo- 
sure of an error in the Quarterly 
Review, 709 
CLARKE, Mr., on the exclusive use 
of the name “ Unitarian,” 279 
Clergymen holding lay offices, par- 
liamentary debate on, 505 
CLERICUS CANTABRIGIENSIS On the 
propriety of Unitarians adopting 
some more distinctive appellation, 
22. His strictures on Dr. Cople- 
ston’s Discourses before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, on Necessity and 


Predestination, 552 
Cobbett’s History of the “* Reforma- 
tion,” reviewed, 47 


Codman, Rev. Dr., his speech at the 
Protestant Society anniversary, 701 

Cooan, Mr., on Dr. Channing’s opi- 
nion of Dr. Priestley, 7. On a 
canon of criticism relating to the 
Greek article, 75. On Grotius’s 
interpretation of Heb. i. 2, 388. 
On the meaning of the verb yy- 


verNas, 605, O46, 729. On the 
doctrine of Necessity, 606 
Colman, Rev. Henry, on Christian 
prayers and discourses, 400 
Compiled Prayers, with an Essay on 
Prayer, reviewed, 229 


Compton, Bishop of London, Bax- 
ter’s letter to, 148 
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CONSISTENT Sceptic, A, on the 


Mosaic mission, 658 
Continental Universities, statistical 

notice of certain, in 1823, 61 
Controversy on a marriage protest of 

Freethinking Christians, 467 
Cook, Rev. Joseph, M.A., obituary 

of 418 


, 
Cooper, Mr. and Mrs., libel on, 317 
Copleston, Dr., strictures on his 
Discourses on Necessity and Pre- 
destination, 552 
Coronation Oath, on the sense of 
the, 581 
Corporation and Test Acts, operation 
of the, 699 
CORRESPONDENCE, 64, 128, 192, 
256, 320, 384, 448, 512, 576, 
640, 704, 760 
Correspondence relative to the Pros- 
pects of Christianity, and the Means 
of promoting its Reception in In- 
dia, notice of, 106, 174, 230 
Country Minister, the, (Part Se- 
cond,) reviewed, 227 
Critical synopsis of the Monthly Re- 
pository, 321, 389 460, 545, 588, 653 
Crowe, Mr. James, obituary of, 307 
Cudlipp, Mr. R, C., obituary of, 181 


D. 


D.’s notice of the Rev. John Davis, 

53. His report of the Ditchling 

General Baptist Church anniver- 
sary, 313 
Dallas’s Recollections of the Life of 

Lord Byron, extracts from, 2 
Dare, Mr., his sonnet composed in 

Burbage Wood, Oct. 3, 1824, 418 
Daughter, verses to a, on the com- 

pletion of her 20th year, 418 
Davies, Mrs. Anna, obituary of, 55 
Davies, Rev. John, obituary of, 116 
Davis, Rev. John, obituary of, 52. 

Poetical tribute to his memory, 236 
De Montford, a tragedy, criticism 

on, 561 
Denman, Mr., his speech on present- 

ing a petition from three Dissent- 

ing Ministers in favour of the Ca- 


tholic Claims, 572 
Devon and Cornwall Unitarian As- __ 

sociation anniversary, 426 
Devon and Cornwall Unitarian Mis- 

sionary Society anniversary, 243 
Discourses on our Lord’s Sermon on 

the Mount, reviewed, 489 


DissenTer, A, on Dr. Fordyce’s 
stumbling at the marriage service, 75 

Dissenters, on their taking the sa- 
cramental test, 352. Parliamen- 
tary debates on the conduct of, 


ith regard to the Catholic Claims, _ 
oo 441, 508, 571 
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INDEX, 


Dissenting bells, on the legality of, 533 
Dissenting teachers committed to 
jail as vagrants, case of the, 187, 695 
Dissenting trusts, on, 157, 208, 214, 
257, 262, 265 
Dissenting youths, on sending, to 
the Universities, 274 
Ditchling, anniversary of the General 
Baptist Church at, 313 
Dobree, Rev. Peter Paul, obituary 
of, 628 
Doddridge, Dr., his letter to the 
Rev. Job Orton, on Dissenters’ 
taking the Sacramental test, 352 
Donoughmore, Earl of, obituary of, 622 
Donoughimore’s, the Earl of, advice 


to the Catholics, 753 
Dore, Rev. James, M. A., obituary 

of, 238 
Doyle, Dr., his pastoral letter on 

public Bible discussions, 541 
Du Deffand, Madame, remarks on 

her Letters, 562 


Dukinfield, fragments of the history 
of religious denominations in, du- 
ring the last and to the middle of 
the preceding century, 518 
Dukinfield Hall, sonnet to, id. 
Durham Chronicle, the, its eulogium 
on the character of Mr. James 
Crowe, 307. On the proposal of 
a@ Unitarian Chapel at Durham, 637 
Durham, proposal of Unitarian wor- 
ship at, 474, 544, 637 
Dwight, Rev. Mr., his speech at the 
Protestant Society anniversary, 702 


E. 


E.'s thoughts on religious education, 
17. On Dr. Chalmers’s late vo- 
lume of Sermons, 135. On Ame- 
rican Unitarian publications, 483. 
On a passage in a Sermon of Dr. 
Channing's 527 
Eastern Unitarian Society anniver- 
sary, 428 
East-India Unitarian mission, sub- 
scriptions to, acknowledged, 314. 
Scruples as to the, 
East-York and Lincolnshire Unita- 
rian Association anniversary, 424 
Eaton, Mr., his account of the rise 
and progress of the Unitarian 
Fund, 337, 479 
E. C.’s translation of a sketch of Dr. 
Elmsley’s literary character, 419 
ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 187, 
376, 500, 635 
E. D.’s account of the monument to 
the Jate Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, 538 
Edinburgh Magazine, the, sketch of 
Established and Dissenting Church- 
es in Scotland, froin, 340, State 





of the Catholic question in the 
House of Lords, from, 

Edinburgh, traditions of, 

Epiror, on a new version of Isaiah's 
prophecy respecting Jesus Christ, 
159. On a communication from 
Ram Doss, 273. His acknowledg- 
ment of a paper from the Edin- 
burgh Magazine, 340. On the late 
Dr. Rees's queries to the Reviewer 
of his Practical Sermons, 398, On 
an account of the Wahabees, 414. 
His request for information re- 
specting Union Schools, 466. On 
the conduct of Freethinking Chris- 
tiaus with regard to the marriage 
service, 

Edwards, Mr. J., Jun., obituary of, 

Elect, ou the doctrine of the Final 
Perseverance of the, 641, 

Ellis, John, Esq., M. A,, F. S. A,, 
obituary of, 

Elmsley, Rev. Peter, obituary of, 
309. Professor Herman's sketch 
of his literary character, 

Emlyn, Mr., an original letter of his 
to Mr. Manning, with Mr. Man- 
ning’s notes, 

Emmet, Miss Catherine, obituary of, 

Enfield, Dr., poetical epistle to, 

Episcorus’s, inquiry respecting 
“‘ Hours of Devotion”"—a popular 
German work, 

E. R. on Archbishop Magee’s evi- 
dence on the Athanasian Creed, 
Established and Dissenting Churches 

in Scotland, 

Estlin, Mr. Edward Rochemont, obi- 
tuary of, 

E, 7's inquiry respecting a hymn of 
Mr. Barbauld’s in the Essex Street 
Collection, 280. His notice of a 
religious service on Mr. Tagart’s 
settlement with the Norwich con- 
gregation, 

*« Evangelical” alarm, 

‘¢ Evangelical” declaration of war 
against Unitariaus, on the, 7 

: 

Evangelical Magazine, its criticisms 
on Milton’s Treatise of Christian 
Doctrine, 710, 712, 

Evans, Dr., on Lord Byron’s infide- 
lity, 1. On the General Baptist 
Church at Dover, 74. On the reli- 
gious opinions of Dr. Gale and the 
Rev. Wm. Foot, i. His obituary 
of Dr. Rogers, 111. On the em- 
ployments of heaven, 276. On 
the religious opinions of Bonaparte 
in his last illness and just previous 
to his dissolution, 528. Oo the 
Athanasian Creed, 606. On a 
Motto from Shakspeare, 667, On 


Milton's pew work, 
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Evans, Mr. Jonn, Jun., on the Sa- 


cramental test, 738 
Evans, Rev, Johu, obituary of, 419 
Evening Gazette, the “ faith of the 

heart,” from the, 68 


Evening, poetical addresses to, 620, 621 
Evershed, Mr. William, obituary of, 54 
E. I¥’., the Infant’s Grave, by, 110. 
His account of the Somerset and 
Dorset Unitarian Association half- 


yearly meeting, 310 
Example, consequences of bad, 490 
Extempore preaching, on, 651 

F, 


F. on the strictures on an American 

Quaker creed, 13. His obituary 

of Mr. William Fowler, 51—of 

Mr. John Hardy, 309 
Fairlop oak, reflections suggested by, 562 
** Faith of the heart,” the, 68 
FATHER OF A FAMILY, ANOTHER, on 

union schools, 466 
FATHER OF A FAMILY, THE, on the 

proposed new London University, 284 
Fawkes, Walter, Esq., obituary of, 694 
F. B.’s account of the opening of the 


Unitarian Chapel at Salford, 57 
Field, Rev. W., address and presen- 
tation of a piece of plate to, 429 


Fisher, Mrs. Martha, obituary of, 239 
Fletcher, Rev. Joseph, M. A., his 
speech at the Protestant Society 


anniversary, 701 
Flint, Rev. James, hymn by, 758 
Floating Churches and Chapels, 756 


Foot, Rev. Wm., an Antitrinitarian, 74 
Fordyce, Dr., his stumbling at the 
marriage service, 75, Mrs, Bar- 


bauld’s strictures on, 561 
Fordyce, Mrs, Henrietta, Memoirs of 
the late, reviewed, 44 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCB.—America, 
62,124,255, 638,737. East Indies, 
126. France, 383, 756. Hanover, 
124,384. Italy,756. Mexico, 125. 
Prassia,61,125. Russia, 125, 757. 
Switzerland, 125, 256. Turkey, 126 

Foster, Mr., on the Unitarianism of 
Job Scott, the American Quaker, 
139. On the character and writ- 
ings of Job Scott, 266 

Fowler, Mr. William, obituary of, 51 

Fox, Mr., his acknowledgment of 
subscriptions for the spread of 


Unitarianism in India, 314 
Fox, Mr. John, obituary of, 237 
Foy, General, death of, 756 


Fragment on entering a place of wor- 
ship alone, on the evening of a 
week -day, 237 
Fragment on the hepe of heaven, S64 
Fragments of the history of religious 
devominations ja Dukinfield dur- 
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ing the last ahd to the thiddle of 


the preceding century, 518 
France, bigotry in, 383 
FREEMAN, Mr., on the sense of the 

Coronation Oath, 581 
Freethinking Christians, controversy 

on a marriage protest of, 467 
French, —, Esq., Ram Doss’s letter 

to, 273 
French Protestants, short account of 

the, 560 


FreEND, Mr., his proposal of a new 
translation of the Bible, 193. On 
the exclusive use of the name 
** Unitarian,” 350. On the three 
witnesses’ text, &c., 647. On the 
proem of John’s Gospel, 721 
FucLAGAR, Mr., his scruples as to 
the East-India Unitarian mission, 336 


Future punishment, on, 660, 713 
G. 
Gale, Dr., religious opinions of, 
doubtful, 74 
Gaskell, Mr. Thomas Biggin, obituary 
of, 306 
G. B. W.’s obituary of Miss Gun- 
dry, 751 
General Baptist Assembly anniver- 
sary, 313 
General Baptist Church at Dover, 
case of the, 74 


Geneva, remarks on the republica- 
tion of Dr. J. P. Smith’s letters 
respecting, 331. Sabbath services 
at, 560 

Gentleman’s Magazine, the, obituary 
of John Hollis, Esq., from, 55. 
Notice of a Hebrew MS., from, 

61. Obituary of the Rev, John 
Toogood, M. A., from, 113. Obi- 
tuary of the Rev. Peter Elmsley, 
from, 309 

Gerrans, Rev. Benjamin, obituary of, 371 

Gibbon, Mr., similarity between him 
aud Lord Byron, 1. His treat- 
ment of Dr. Priestley and Dr. 
Watson, 

Gipson, Mr., his questions to Dr. J. 
Pye Smith on Justification, 17, 154. 
His concluding remarks, 264. Oa 
Dissenting trusts, 265. On the — 
state of the times as to theology, 271 

Gifford, Major-General William, obi- 
tuary of, he 499 

tonvas rb, 537, 605, 

Tvyvecvas on the verb, G46, 724, 729 

Glasgow College, distribution of . 
prizes in, April 30, 1825, 31 
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Goodier, Rev. Benjamin, Memoirs of, 
reviewed, 692 
Gospel, belief in the whole, impera- 
tive on believers, (note,) 21. Lines 
on the efficacy of its promises, 563 
Greek, peculiar mode of pronouncing, 
recommended as a bond of union 


among Unitarians, 34 
Greek article, on a canon of criticism 
relating to the, 29, 75 


Green, Thomas, Esq., obituary of, 113 
Grotius’s interpretation of Heb, i, 2, 


on, 388 
Gundry, Miss. obituary of, 751 
Guy, Win., Esq., obituary of, 565 

H. 


J1.’s letter to the Rev. John Baker, 
on his ** Prayer-book,” 
Habitats of the papyrus, 31 
Hampson, Mr, his account of reli- 
gious denominations in Dukinfield 
during the last and to the middle 
of the preceding century, 518 
Hanover, George IV.’s Proclamation 
in favour of Religious Liberty in, 
124. Equitable administration of 


29 


church revenues in, 384 
Happy hours, 108 
Hardy, Mr. John, obituary of, 309 
Hartley, an extract from, on future 

punishment, 664 
H. €.’s query on John i, 1, 460 
Heaven, on the employments of, 276. 

Fragment on the hope of, 564 
Henderson, Dr., controversy between 

him and Professor Lee, 89 


Heywood, Mr., an original letter to, 349 
H. G.’s obituary of Mr. Thomas Big- 


gin Gaskell, 306 
Hickes, Elias, letter from, to Dr. At- 
lee, 211 


Holland, Lord, his speech in favour 
of the Unitarian petition, 439. 
His speeches on the conduct of 
Dissenters with regard to the Ca- 
tholic Claims, 508,571. His let- 
ter to the Rev. John Fallagar, 567 

Hollis, John, Esq., obituary of, 55 

Homo’s obituary of the Rev. John 
Davis, 53 

Horsey, Mrs., obituary of, 309 

“Hours of Devotion"—a popular 
German work, inquiry respecting, 389 

H. T.’s extract from an American 
Sermon, 400 

Hughes, Mrs. Mary, obituary of, 114. 
Testimony of respect to her me- 


mory, 242 
Human society, remarks on the first, 406 
Humble worship, a hymn, 619 


Hume, Mr., his speech on Carlile’s 


case, 574 





Humility, a hymn, 109 

Hunter, Mr., in reply to Dr, J. P. 
Smith, on the right of Presbyte- 
rians in their chapels, 

H. //.’s proposal for publishing the 
Second Part of Dr. Carpenter's 


o** 
as 4 


Reply to Archbishop Magee, 681 
Hyas's obituary of William Guy, 
Esq., 565 


Hymn of Mary Magdalene, 305. 
Strictures on the, 393. The Au- 
thor of the, in reply to animadver- 
sions, 465 


Hymns, 109, 305, 492, 619, 757, 758 


I. 
7. on the Mosaic Mission, 403 
Improved Version of the New Tes- 
tament, vindicated, 42, 93 


India, on the political, moral, and 
religious state of the British pos- 
sessions in, 65. Notice of Corre- 
spondence relative to the Prospects 
of Christianity in, 106, 174, 230. 
Subscriptious for the spread of 
Unitarianism in, acknowledged, 314 

Infant's grave, the, 110 

Inscription on the monument erected 
to the memory of Baron Maseres, 592 

INTELLIGENCE, 56, 116,186, 241, 
310, 373, 420, 499, 567, 628, 694, 

700, 752 


Internal peace, a hymn, 619 
Ireland, Dr., his donation to the 
University of Oxford, 505 


Ireland, state of affairs in, 59. Ad- 
dress of the Catholic Association 
to the people of, 378, 431, Bible 
discussions in, 

Irish Catholics, their address to the 
people of England, 251 

Irish Quakers, on the orthodoxy of, 458 

Isaiah’s celebrated prophecy respect- 
ing Jesus Christ, new version of, 159 

Islington, proposal for a new Unita- 
rian Chapel at, 58 

1. W.on the “faith of the heart,” 68. 

On the remarks of “‘ A Calvinist,” 72 


638 


J. 


James, Rev. John Angell, detected 
as a plagiarist, 60. His reply to 


the charge, 158 
J. B. B.'s obituary of Mrs, B. Bris- 

towe, 405 
J. EB. it.’ sonnet to ——, 563 


Jesus Christ, the Son of God in a 
peculiar sense, 83. Advent of, 
109. Testimony of Josephus to, 
156. New version of Isaiah's ce- 
lebrated prophecy respecting, 159. 
On the person of, 
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Jnvans, Mr. Josern, on Titus 
ii. 13, 137. Rev. Job Orton's 
letter to, on the doctrine of Ne- 


cessity, 152 
Jews in Russia, colony of, 125 
J. G.’s obituary of Mr. C. J. F. Ben- 

son, 239 
J. H. B.’s report of the Oldbury 

Double Lecture anniversary, 633 
John i, 1, query on, 460 
John xi., sonnet on, 494 
1 John v. 7, Ben David on his de- 

fence of, 533. On, 647 


Jouns, Mr., on ordination services, 
282, 591, 734 
Joint-Stock Companies, a list of, the 
os 3m for which are now, or 
save been lately, before the public, 
119, 188, 247, 382, 501, 636, 755 
Jollie, Mr., an original letter of his 
to Mr. Heywood, 349 
Jones, Dr. Jobn, his further proofs 
of Josephus being a Christian ad- 
vocate, 85, 207. His summary of 
the evidence of Philo being a Chris- 
tian, 149—that he is alluded to in 
Luke’s Gospel, 205. On the pe- 
culiarities of Philo and Josephus 
as defenders of Christianity, 285. 
On the parable of the Unjust Stew- 
ard, 401. His proofs of St. Luke 
being a companion of our Lord, 
586. On the proem of John’s 
Gospel, 648. His brief view of 
the different schemes of interpret- 
ing the proem of John’s Gospel, 725 
Jones, Mrs., obituary of, 54 
Josephus, proofs of his being a 
Christian advocate, 85, 207. His 
testimony to Christ, 156. Peculi- 
arities of, as a defender of Chris- 


tianity, 285 
J, P.’s obituary of Mr. John Ed- 
wards, Jun., 181 


J. T. R.’s verses to a daughter on 
the completion of her 20th year, 418 
Juries, notice of Mr. Peel's Bill re- 
lating to, 255 
Justification, on the doctrine of, 17, 
77, 154, 204, 264 
Juvenile periodical literature, 61 


K, 


Kames’, Lord, English inscription 
for Smollett, 585 
Kenrick’s Scriptural Meaning of the 
Title Son of God, as applied to our 


Lord, extracts from, 292 
Kent and Sussex Unitarian Associa- 
tion anniversary, 426 


Kentisn, Mr., his examination of 
Warburton’s strictures on Neal's 
History of the Puritans, 513, 594 
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Kentish Unitarian Baptist Associa- 
tion anniversary, 313 

King, Lord, his speeches on the con- 

duct of Dissenters with regard to 

the Catholic Claims, 508, 572 


Kirby, Rev. Luke, obituary of, 140 
A—z2’s notice of the Rev. Johu Raw- 
let, 214 
L. 


La Fayette, gratitude of the United 
States’ people towards, 62 
Lancashire and Cheshire annual 
meeting of Associated Ministers, 425 
Lancaster, Joseph, letter from, in 
South America, 59 
Lansdown, the Marquis of, his speech 
in favour of the Unitarian Marri- 
age Bill, 434—on presenting the 
Unitarian petition, 438 
Las Casas, the Vision of, and other 
Poems, reviewed, 685 
Latin verses applied to the Rev. H. 
Turner, with translations, 455 
Lee, Professor, Dr. Henderson, and 
Mr. Bellamy, on the controversy 
between, 89 
Lewin, Rev. Robert, obituary of, 
113, 180 
Libel on Mr. and Mrs, Cooper, 317 
Lichfield and Coventry, the Bishop 
of, his speech in favour of the Uni- 
tarian Marriage Bill, 436 
Lily, lines on a, 492 
Lindsay, Dr., error of the Quarterly 
Review with regard to, 709. Mr. 
Brougham’s eulogium on, 709 
Lindsey, Rev. Theophilus, inscrip- 
tions on the monument to the 
late, 538 
Lines on a bee-hive, 237 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 60, 124, 
187, 255, 380, 635, 756 
Literary Joint-Stock Companies, 248 
Liverpool, the Earl of, his speech in 
favour of the Unitarian Marriage 


Bill, 436 
L. Ls obituary of Mrs. Martha — 

Fisher, 239 
Locke’s orthodoxy considered, 38 


London Unitarian Book Society, 
statement of the, 31. Its officers 
for 1825-6, 243 

‘¢ Long-lost truth,” on a, 660, 713 

Lover or Concorp, A, on the le- — 
gality of Dissenting bells, 533 

Luke, St., proofs of his being a com- 


panion of our Lord, = 
Luke xviii., sonnet on, 49 
Luke xxiv. 44, a query on, 395 
Lushington, Dr., his speech in favour 

of the Unitarian Marriage Bill, 
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M, 


Don the controversy between Pro- 
fessor Lee, Dr. Henderson and 


Mr. Bellamy, a9 
Macbean, Mrs. Emily, obituary of, 694 
Mad prophet, fancies of a, 354 
Magdaiene, Mary, hymn of, 305 


Magee, Archbishop, his evidence on 
the Athanasian Creed examined, 475 
Malan, M., strictures on his ** Con- 
venticule de Rolle,’ 641. Defence 


of, 730 
Man, on the moral state of, by na- 
ture, 398 


Manchester College, York, notice of 
the, 187. Its 38-9th annual re- 
port, 373. Annual examination 


and Visitor’s address, 420 
Manchester Quarterly Meetings of 

Ministers, 58, 246 
Manley, Rev. Edward, a Letter to, 

reviewed, 172 
Manning, Mr., his notes on a letter 

of Mr. Emlyn’s to him, 708 


Manning, Wm., Esq., obitnary of, 497 
M. A. P.’s obituary of Mrs. Mary 
Hughes, 114 
M. A. R. on anti-supernaturalism, 20 
Mardon, Mrs. Amelia, obituary of, 497 
Mardon, Rev. B, A.M., testimony 
of Christian respect to, by the 


Unitarians of Paisley, 315 
Marriage protest of Frecthinking 
Christians, controversy on a, 467 


Marriage service, Dr. Fordyce’s stum- 


bling at the, 75 
Marsh, Dr., notice of proceedings in 
his episcopate, 504 
Martin, Mr., outline of his mission- 
ary labours in Devon and Corn- 
wall, 244 
Maseres, Baron, inscription on the 
monument erected to the memory 
of, 592 
494 


Matthew iv., sonnet on, 
Meade, Mrs. Elizabella, obituary of, 54 
Meeke, Mr.,on the proposed Unita- 
rian Chapel at Durham, 544 
Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq., 449, 
520, 668, 741 
M. H1’s account of the Kentish Uni- 
tarian Baptist Association auni- 


versary, , 313 
Middleton, case of the Unitarian 
congregation at, 569 
Migration of nations, the crusades, me 
and the middle ages, on the, 577 
Miiligan, Mr., ebituary of, 238 
Milner’s, Dr., Parting Word, to Dr. 
Grier, &c., reviewed, 747 
Milton, poetical version of a passage _ 


from the prose of, 
Milton’s Treatise of Christian Doc- 
trine reviewed, 609, 687, 74%. 
Remarks on, 710, 746 
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Mirabean and Dr. Priestley, com. 
parison between, 561 

MisCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 59, 

119, 188, 247, 317, 382, 501, 470, 
636, 753 


Missionary preachiug, on, 213 
Missionary Register, extract from 
the, 38 
Mitchell, Wm., the Tinklarian Doc. 
tor, some account of, 583 
Monk, Mr., his speech on religious 
prosecutions, 573 


Monthly Repository, critical synop. 
sis of the, 321, 389, 460, 545, 
588, 653. Remarks on its Obitu- 
ary notices, 

Moonlight, sonnet on, j2k 

Morving Chronicle, the, summary of 
members of the colleges at Cam- 
bridge, from, 60. Obituary of Mr. 
John Baxter, from, 182 

Morning Post, Archbishop Magec’s 
evidence on the Athanasian Creed, 
from the, 475 

Mosaic Mission, translated from the 
German of Schiller, 194. Remarks 

on the, 335, 403, 538 

Mosaic record, remarks on the first 
human society, guided by the clue 
of the, 406 

My Children’s Diary, or the Moval 
of the Passing Hour, reviewed, 101 


N, 


N.'s review of Wellbeloved’s Phree 
Letters to Archdeacon Wrangham, 
37, 93. Of the Three Additional 
Letters, 161, 218. His review of 
Spry’s Two Sermons before the 
University of Oxford, 291, 355. 
His vindication of minute accuracy 
in respect of the text, translation 
and interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, 385. His notes on passages 
of Scripture, 454. His review of 
Tate’s Assize Sermon at York, 682. 
His review of Dr. Parr’s Letter to 
Dr. Milner—and of Dr. Milner’s 
Parting Word to Dr. Grier, &., 747 

Naish, Wm. Olive, obituary of, wg 

Neal’s History of the Puritans, de- 
fence of, against Warburton’s stric- 
tures, 513, 594 

Necessity, Rev. Job Orton's letter oa 
the doctrine of, 152. On, 552, 606 

New experiment in popular educa- 


tion, 460 
Newport, Isle of Wight, re-opening 
of the Unitarian Chapel at, 752 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE- 
OLOGY AND GENERAL LITE- 
RATURE, 62, 126, 192, 318, 446, 

509, 575, 639, 759 

Newton, Sir Isaac, argaments 


your of his Aptitrinitarianism, 38 
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New University at York, promised 
munificence of Earl Fitzwilliam 
to, 60 
New University in the Metropolis, 284 
Norfolk petitioning clergy in favour 


of Roman Catholics, list of, 270 
North-west passage, Lord Boling- 

broke on, 67 
Notes on passages of Scripture, 454 


NOTICES, 58, 116, 187, 246, 316, 
376, 432, 500 


Q, 
©. on a canon of criticism relating to 
the Greek article, 29 
Oath, on the use of an, 395 
Obituary notices, remarks on, 741 


OBITUARY.——Mrs. Bailey, 628. 
Mrs. Barbauld, 185. Mr. J. Baxter, 
182. Miss M. Bennett, 694. Mr. 
C. J. Fox Benson, 3239. Mr. W. 
Bicknell, 750. Rev. R. Bland, 238. 
Rev. Dr. Bogue, ib. Mrs. Bonny- 
castle, 628. Samuel Broadley, Esq., 
750. Mrs. B. Bristowe, 495. Rev. 
Joseph Brooksbank, 241. Mrs. 
Brown, 564. Mr. W. Cannan, 693. 
Rev. W. Carver, 499. Mrs. F. Cas- 
tle, 371. Mrs. Champion, 373. 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Charters, 566, 
Rev. Joseph Cook, M. A, 418. 
Mr. James Crowe, 307. Mr. R. 
C, Cudlipp, 181. Mrs. Anna Da- 
vies, 55. Rev. John Davies, 116. 
Rev. J. Davis, 52. Rev. P. P. Do- 
bree, 628. Earl of Donoughmore, 
622. Rev. J. Dore, M. A., 238, 
Mr. Edwards, Jun., 181. J. Ellis, 
Esq, M. A., F. S.A, 497. Rev. 
P. Elmsley, 309,419. Miss Cathe- 
rine Emmet,113. Mr. Edward 
Rochemont Estlin, 626. Rev. John 
Evans, 419. Mr. Wm. Evershed, 
54. Walter Fawkes, Esq., 694. 
Mrs. Martha Fisher, 239. Mr. 
William Fowler, 51. Mr. John 
Fox, 237. Mr. Thomas Biggin 
Gaskell, 306. Rev. Benjamin Ger- 
rans, 371. Major-General William 
Gifford, 499 ‘Thomas Green, Esq., 
113. Miss Gundry,701. William 
Guy, Esq., 565. Mr. John Hardy, 
309. Johw Hollis, Esq., 55. Mrs. 
Horsey, 309. Mrs. Mary Hughes, 
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Scotland, Established and Dissenting 
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Scott, Job, the American Quaker, 
Unitarianism of, 139, Character 
and writings of, 
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Scriptare, notes on passages of, 

SCRIPTURE SONNETS, 

Scriptures, a vindication of minute 
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translation, and interpretation of 
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Sermons on the Study of the Bible, 
reviewed, 168, 225, 
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Thoughts on religious education, 17 
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Toulmin, Dr., an original letter of 
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Tour in Germany, &c., extract from, 62 
Towasend, Rev. John, his speech at 

the Protestant Society anviver- 
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Translation of Rosenmiller’s notes 

on Isaiah ix. 5, 6, with remarks, 9 
Turkey, the Bible prohibited in, 126 
Turner, the late Rev. H., Latin 

verses applied to, 455 
Twistleton, Dr., obituary of, 113 
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Union schools, on, 466, 571 
“ Unitarian,” on the exclusive use 
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Unitarian booksellers and publishers, 399 
UNITARIAN CHAPELS, OPENING of, 
56, 57, 186 
Unitarian Fund anniversary, 314, 
Account of the rise and progress 
of the, 337, 479 
Unitarian Marriage Bill, petition of 
clergymen, meeting in Maidstone, 
against the, 248. Rejected by the 
House of Lords, 380—approved of 
by the Courier, i+. Report of the 
debate on, in the House of Lords, 
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ical’ declaration of war against, 
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Ware, Professor, his questions to 
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